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CHAPTER LI. 
CONVERGING COURSES. 


WN WF HRISTMAS-EVE came, and 

a party that Boldwood was 
to give in the evening was 
the great subject of talk in 
Weatherbury. It was not 
that the rarity of Christmas 
parties in the parish made 
this one a wonder, but that 
30ldwood should be the 
giver. The announcement 
had had an abnormal and 
incongruous sound, as if 
one should hear of croquet- 
playing in a cathedral aisle, 
or that some much-re- 
spected judge was going 
upon the stage. That the 
party was intended to. be a 
truly jovial one, there was 
no room for doubt. <A 
large bough of mistletoe 
had been brought from the woods that day, and suspended in the hall 
of the bachelor’s home. Holly and ivy had followed in armfuls. From 
six that morning till past noon the huge wood fire in the kitchen roared 
and sparkled at its highest, the kettle, the saucepan, and the three-legged 
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pot appearing in the midst of the flames like Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego ; moreover, roasting and basting operations were continually 
carried on in front of the genial blaze. 

As it grew later, the fire was made up in the large long hall into which 
the staircase descended, and all encumbrances were cleared out for 
dancing. The log which was to form the back-brand of the evening fire 
was the uncleft trunk of a tree, so unwieldy that it could be neither 
brought nor rolled to its place; and accordingly four men were to be 
observed dragging and heaving it in by chains and levers as the hour of 
assembly drew near. 

In spite of all this, the spirit of revelry was wanting in the 
atmosphere of the house. Such a thing had never been attempted 
before by its owner, and it was now done as by a wrench. Intended 
gaieties would insist upon appearing like solemn grandeurs, the organisation 
of the whole effort was carried out coldly by hirelings, and a shadow 
seemed to move about the rooms, saying that the proceedings were un- 
natural to the place and the lone man who lived therein, and hence not 


good. 
II. 


Bathsheba was at this time in her room, dressing for the event. She 
had called for candles, and Liddy entered and placed one on each side of 
her mistress’s giass. 

“Don’t go away, Liddy,” said Bathsheba, almost timidly. ‘I am 
foolishly agitated—I cannot tell why. I wish I had not been obliged to 
go to this dance; but there’s no escaping now. I have not spoken to 
Mr. Boldwood since the autumn, when I promised to see him at Christmas 
on business, but I had no idea there was to be anything of this kind.” 

*‘But I would go now,” said Liddy, who was going with her; for 
Boldwood had been indiscriminate in his invitations. 

‘Yes, I shall make my appearance, of course,’’ said Bathsheba. 
‘‘ But I am the cause of the party, and that upsetsme. Don’t tell, Liddy.” 

‘¢O no, ma’am. You the cause of it, ma’am ?” 

‘‘Yes. Iam the reason of the party—I. If it had not been for me, 
there would never have been one. I can’t explain any more—there’s no 
more to be explained. I wish I had never seen Weatherbury.”’ 

‘‘That’s wicked of you—to wish to be worse off than you are.” 

‘No, Liddy. I have never been free from trouble since I have lived 
here, and this party is likely to bring me more. Now, fetch my black 
silk dress, and see how it sits upon me.” : 

‘‘But you will leave off that, surely, ma’am? ‘You have been a 
widow-lady fourteen months, and ought to brighten up a little on such a 
night as this.” 

‘Ts it necessary? No, I will appear as usual, for if I were to wear 
any light dress people would say things about me, and I should seem to 
be rejoicing when I am solemn all the time. The party doesn’t suit me 
a bit ; but never mind, stay and help to finish me off.” 
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IIL, 


Boldwood was dressing also at this hour. A tailor from Casterbridge 
was with him, assisting him in the operation of trying on a new coat that 
had just been brought home. 

Never had Boldwood been so fastidious, unreasonable about the fit, 
and generally difficult to please. The tailor walked round and round him, 
tugged at the waist, pulled the sleeve, pressed out the collar, and for 
the first time in his experience Boldwood was not bored. Times had 
been when the farmer had exclaimed against all such niceties as childish, 
but now no philosophic or hasty rebuke whatever was provoked by this 
man for attaching as much importance to a crease in the coat as to an 
earthquake in South America. Boldwood at last expressed himself nearly 
satisfied, and paid the bill, the tailor passing out of the door just as Oak 
came in to report progress for the day. 

‘Oh, Oak,” said Boldwood; ‘I shall of course see you here to- 
night. Make yourself merry. I am determined that neither expense nor 
trouble shall be spared.”’ 

‘‘ T’ll try to be here, sir, though perhaps it may not be very early,” 
said Gabriel, quietly. ‘‘I am glad indeed to see such a change in ye 
from what it used to be.”’ 

‘¢ Yes—I must own it—I am bright to-night: cheerful and more than 
cheerful—so much so that I am almost sad again with the sense that all 
of it is passing away. And somotimes, when I am excessively hopeful and 
blithe, a trouble is looming in the distance: so that I often get to look 
upon gloom in me with content, and to fear a happy mood. Still this 
may be absurd—I feel that it is absurd. Perhaps my day is dawning at 
last.” 

‘*T hope it will be a long and a fair one.” 

‘‘Thank you—thank you. Yet perhaps my cheerfulness rests on a 
slender hope. And yet I trust my hope. It is faith, not hope. I think 
this time I reckon with my host. Oak, my hands are a little shaky, 
or something, I can’t tie this neckerchief properly. Perhaps you will tie 
it forme. The fact is, I have not been well lately, you know.” 

‘‘T am sorry to hear that, sir.” 

‘¢Oh, it’s nothing. I want it done as well as you can, please. Is 
there any late knot in fashion, Oak ?”’ 

“¢T don’t know, sir,” said Oak. His tone had sunk to sadness. 

Boldwood approached Gabriel, and as Oak tied the neckerchief the 
farmer went on, feverishly— 

‘‘ Does a woman keep her promise, Gabriel ? ” 

“Tf it is not inconvenient to her she may.” 

‘¢ Or rather an implied promise.” 

‘¢ T won’t answer for her implying,” said Oak, with faint bitterness. 
‘* That’s a word as full o’ holes as a sieve with them.” 

‘Oak, don’t talk like that. You have got quite cynical lately—how 
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is it? We seem to have shifted our positions: I have become the young 
and hopeful man, and you the old and unbelieving one. However, does a 
woman keep a promise, not to marry, but to enter on an engagement to 
marry at some time ? Now you know women better than I—tell me.” 

“ T am afeard you honour my understanding too much. However, she 
may keep such a promise, if it is made with an honest maning to repair 
@ wrong.” 

‘Tt has not gone far yet, but I think it will soon—yes, I know it 
will,” he said, in an impulsive whisper. ‘I have pressed her upon the 
subject, and she inclines to be kind to me, and to think of me asa husband 
at a long future time, and that’s enough for me. How can I expect 
more? She has a notion that a widow should not marry within seven 
years of her husband’s death—that her own self shouldn’t, I mean— 
because his body was not found. It may be merely this legal reason which 
influences her, or it may be a religious one, but she is reluctant to talk on 
the point. Yet she has promised—implied—that she will ratify an 
engagement to-night.” 

‘¢ Seven years,” murmured Oak. 

‘No, no—it’s no such thing!” he said, with impatience. ‘“ Five 
years, nine months, and a few days. Fifteen months nearly have passed 
since his death, and is there anything so wonderful in an engagement of 
little more than five years ?”’ 

‘“< It seems long in a forward view. Don’t build too much upon such 
promises, sir. Remember, you have once been deceived. Her maning 
may be good; but there—she’s young yet.” 

‘“‘Deceived? Never!’ said Boldwood vehemently. ‘‘ She never 
promised me at that first time, and hence she did not break her promise. 
If she promises me, she'll marry me. Bathsheba is a woman to her 
word.” 

aN. 

Troy was sitting in a small apartment in a small tavern at Caster- 
bridge, smoking and drinking a steaming mixture from a glass. A knock 
was given at the door, and Pennyways entered. 

‘“‘ Well, have you seen him ?”’ Troy enquired, pointing to a chair. 

‘* Boldwood ?” 

‘“‘ No—Lawyer Long.” 

‘¢ He wadn’ at home. I went there first, too.” 

‘“‘ That's a nuisance.” 

‘Tis rather, I suppose.” 

“Yet I don’t see that, because a man appears to be drowned and was 
not, he should be liable for anything. I shan’t ask any lawyer—not I.” 

‘But that’s not it, exactly. If a man changes his name and so 
forth, and takes steps to deceive the world and his own wife, he’s a cheat, 
and that in the eye of the law is ayless a rogue, and that is ayless a 
vagabond ; and that’s a punishable situation.” 
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‘‘Ha-ha! Well done, Pennyways.” ‘Troy had laughed, but it was 
with some anxiety that he said, ‘‘ Now what I want to know is this, do you 
think there’s really anything going on between her and Boldwood? Upon 
my soul, I should never have believed it! How she must detest me. 
Have you found out whether she has encouraged him ?”’ 

‘‘T haen’t been able to learn. There’s a deal of feeling on his side 
seemingly, but I don’t answer for her. I didn’t know a word about any 
such thing till yesterday, and all I heard then was that she was gwine to 
the party at his house to-night. This is the first time she has ever gone 
there, they say. And they say that she’ve not so much as spoke to him 
since they were at Greenhill Fair: but what can folk believe o’t ? How- 
ever, she’s not fond of him—quite offish and quite careless, I know.” 

‘‘T’m not so sure of that. . . . She’s a handsome woman, Pennyways, 
is she not? Own that you never saw a finer or more splendid creature in 
your life. Upon my honour when I set eyes upon her that day I 
wondered what I could have been made of to be able to leave her by 
herself so long. And then I was hampered with that bothering show, 
which I’m free of at last, thank the stars.’ He smoked on awhile, and 
then added, ‘‘ How did she look when you passed by yesterday?” 

‘‘ Oh, she took no great heed of me, ye may well fancy ; but she looked 
well enough, far’s I know. Just flashed her haughty eyes upon my poor 
scram body, and then let them go past me to what was yond, much as if 
I'd been no more than a leafless tree. She had just got off her mare to 
look at the last wring-down of cider for the year; she had been riding, 
and so her colours were up and her breath rather quick, so that her bosom 
plimmed and fell—plimmed and fell—every time plain to my eye. Ay, 
and there were the fellers round her wringing down the cheese and bust- 
ling about and saying, ‘ Ware o’ the pommy, ma’am: ’twill spoil yer 
gown.’ ‘Never mind me,’ says she. Then Gabe brought her some of 
the new cider, and she must needs go drinking it through a strawmote, 
and not in a naterel way at all. ‘ Liddy,’ says she, ‘ bring indoors a few 
gallons, and I’ll make some cider-wihe.’ Sergeant, I was no more to her 
than a morsel of scroff in the fuel-house.” 

‘“‘T must go and find her out at once—O yes, I see that—I must go. 
Oak is head man still, isn’t he ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, ’a b’lieve. And at Lower Farm too. He manages everything.” 

««’T will puzzle him to manage her, or any other man of his compass.” 

‘“‘T don’t know about that. She can’t do without him, and knowing 
it well he’s pretty independent. And she’ve a few soft corners to her 
mind—though I’ve never been able to get into one, the devil’s in’t. 

‘‘ Ah, Baily, she’s a notch above you, and you must own it: a higher 
class of animal—a finer tissue. However, stick to me, and neither this 
haughty goddess, dashing piece of womanhood, Juno—wife of mine (Juno 
was a goddess, you know), nor anybody else shall hurt you. But all this 
wants looking into, I perceive. What with one thing and another, I see 
that my work is well cut out for me.” 
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¥. 

“‘ How do I look to-night, Liddy?” said Bathsheba, giving a final 
adjustment to her dress before leaving the glass. 

“‘T never saw you look so well before. Yes—I’ll tell you when you 
looked like it—that night a year and half ago when you came in so wild- 
like and scolded us for making remarks about you and Mr. Troy.” 

“Everybody will think that I am setting myself to captivate Mr. 
Boldwood, I suppose,” she murmured. ‘At least they'll say so. Can’t 
my hair be brushed down a little flatter ? I dread going—yet I dread 
the risk of wounding him by staying away.” 

‘* Anyhow, ma’am, you can’t well be dressed plainer than you are, 
unless you go in sackcloth at once. ‘Tis your excitement is what makes 
you look so noticeable to-night.” 

‘‘T don’t know what’s the matter, I feel wretched at one time and 
buoyant at another. T wish I could have continued quite alone as I have 
been for the last year or so, with no hopes and no fears, and no pleasure 
and no grief.” 

‘* Now just suppose Mr. Boldwood should ask you—only just suppose 
it—to run away with him, what would you do, ma’am ?” 

‘* Liddy—none of that,” said Bathsheba, gravely. ‘Mind, I won't 
hear joking on any such matter. Do you hear?” 

“T beg pardon, ma’am. But knowing what rum things we women 
are, I just said—however I won’t speak of it again.” 

‘‘No marrying for me yet for many a year; if ever, ‘twill be for 
reasons very very different from those you think or others will believe. 
Now get my cloak, for it is time to go.” 


Vi. 

** Oak,” said Boldwood, “before you go I want to mention what has 
been passing in my mind lately—that little arrangement we made about 
your share in the farm I mean. That share is small, too small, consider- 
ing how little I attend to business now, and how much time and thought 
yougivetoit. Well, since the world is brightening for me, I want to show 
my sense of it by increasing your proportion in the. partnership. I'll 
make a memorandum of the arrangement which struck me as likely to be 
convenient, for I haven’t time io talk about it now; and then we’ll discuss 
it at our leisure. My intention is ultimately to retire from the manage- 
ment altogether, and until you can take all the expenditure upon your - 
shoulders, I'll be a sleeping partner in the stock. Then, if I marry her 
—and I hope—I feel I shall, why 4 

“Pray don’t speak of it, sir,” said Oak, hastily. ‘We don’t know 
what may happen. So many upsets may befall ye. There’s many a slip, 
as they say—and I would advise you—I know you'll pardon me this 
once—not to be too sure.” 

“I know, Iknow. But the feeling I have about increasing your share 
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is on account of what I know of you. Oak, I have learnt a little about 
your secret: your interest in her is more than that of a bailiff for an 
employer. But you have behaved like a man, and I, as a sort of success 
ful rival—successful partly through your goodness of heart—should like 
definitely to show my sense of your friendship under what must have been 
a great pain to you.” 

‘Oh, that’s not necessary, thank ye,” said Oak, hurriedly. ‘I must 
get used to such as that; other men have, and so shall I.” 

Oak then left him. He was uneasy on Boldwood’s account, for he 
saw anew that this constant passion of the farmer made him not the man 
he once had been. 

As Boldwood continued awhile in his room alone—ready and dressed 
to receive his company—the mood of «nxiety about his appearance seemed 
to pass away, and to be succeeded by a deep solemnity. He looked out 
of the window, and regarded the dim outline of the trees upon the sky, 
and the twilight deepening to darkness. 

Then he went to a locked closet, and took from a locked drawer therein 
a small circular case the size of a pill-box, and was about to put it into 
his pocket. But he lingered to open the cover and take a momentary 
glance inside. It contained a woman’s finger-ring, set all the way round 
with small diamonds, and from its appearance had evidently been recently 
purchased. Boldwood’s eyes dwelt upon its many sparkles a long time, 
though that its material aspect concerned him little was plain from his 
manner and mien, which were those of a mind following out the presumed 
thread of that jewel’s future history. 

The noise of wheels at the front of the house became audible. Bold- 
wood closed the box, stowed it away carefully in his pocket, and went out 
upon the landing. The old man who was his indoor factotum came at 
the same moment to the foot of the stairs. 

‘‘ They be coming, sir—lots of °em—a foot and a driving! ” 

‘‘T was coming down this moment. Those wheels I heard—is it Mrs. 
Troy?” 

‘No, sir—’tis not she yet.” 

A reserved and sombre expression had returned to Boldwood’s face 
again, but it poorly cloaked his feelings when he pronounced Bathsheba’s 
name ; and his feverish anxiety continued to show its existence by a gallop- 
ing motion of his fingers upon the side of his thigh as he went down the 
stairs. 


VII. 

‘‘How does this cover me?” said Troy to Pennyways. ‘‘ Nobody 
would recognise me now, I’m sure.” 

He was buttoning on a heavy grey overcoat of Noachian cut, with cape 
and high collar, the latter being erect and rigid, like a girdling wall, and 
nearly reaching to the verge of a travelling cap which was pulled down 
over his ears. 
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Pennyways snuffed the candle, and then looked up and deliberately 
inspected Troy. 

‘“‘ You’ve made up your mind to go then?” he said. 

‘‘Made up my mind? Yes, of course I have.” 

“‘ Why not write to her. ‘Tis a very queer corner that you have got 
into, sergeant. You see all these things will come to light if you go back, 
and they won't sound well at all. Faith, ifI was you I'd even bide as 
you be—a single man of the name of Francis. A good wife is good, but 
the best wife is not so good as no wife at all. Now that’s my outspoke 
mind, and I’ve been called a long-headed feller here and there.” 

‘* All nonsense!” said Troy, angrily. ‘‘There she is with plenty of 
money, and a house and farm, and horses, and comfort, and here am I 
living from hand to mouth—a needy adventurer. Besides, it is no use 
talking now; it is too late, and [ am glad of it; I’ve been seen and 
recognised here this very afternoon. I should have gone back to her the 
day after the fair, if it hadn’t been for you talking about the law, and 
rubbish, about getting a separation; and I don’t put it off any longer. 
What the deuce put it into my head to run away at all, I can’t think. 
Humbugging sentiment—that’s what it was. But what man on earth was 
to know that his wife would be in such a hurry to get rid of his name!” 

‘*T should have known it. She’s bad enough for anything.” 

‘‘ Pennyways, mind who you are talking to.” 

‘“‘ Well, sergeant, all I say is this, that if I were you I'd go abroad 
again where I came from—’tisn’t too late to do it now. I wouldn't stir 
up the business and get a bad name for the sake of living with her—for 
all that about your play-acting is sure to come out, you know, although 
you think otherwise. My eyes and limbs, there'll be a racket if you go 
back just now—in the middle of Boldwood’s Christmasing !”’ 

‘“‘H’m, yes. I expect I shall not be a very welcome guest if he has 
her there,” said the sergeant, with a slight laugh. ‘‘ A sort of Alonzo the 
Brave ; and when I go in the guests will sit in silence and fear, and all 
laughter and pleasure will be hushed, and the lights in the chamber burn 
blue, and the worms—Ugh, horrible!—Ring for some more brandy, 
Pennyways, I felt an awful shudder just then. ‘Well, what is there be- 
sides? A stick—I must have a walking-stick.”’ 

Pennyways now felt himself to be in something of a difficulty, for 
should Bathsheba and Troy become reconciled it would be necessary to 
regain her good opinion if he would secure the patronage of her husband. 
**T sometimes think she likes ye yet, and is a good woman at bottom,” 
he said, as a saving sentence. ‘ But there's no telling to a certainty from 
a body’s outside. Well, you'll do as you like about going, of course, 
sergeant, and as for me, I'll do as you tell me.” 

‘Now, let me see what the time is,” said Troy, after emptying his 
glass in one draught as he stood. ‘‘ Half-past six o’clock. I shall not 
hurry along the road, and shall be there then before nine.” 
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CHAPTER LIII. 
CoxcurRITtTUR: Hora MoMENTO. 


OvrsiDE the front of Boldwood’s house a group of men stood in the dark, 
with their faces towards the door, which occasionally opened and closed 
for the passage of some guest or servant, when a golden rod of light would 
stripe the ground for the moment and vanish again, leaving nothing outside 
but the glowworm shine of the pale lamp amid the evergreens over the 
door. 

“‘ He was seen in Casterbridge this afternoon—so the boy said,” one 
of them remarked in a whisper. ‘‘ And I for one believe it. His body 
was never found, you know.” 

“Tis a strange story,” said the next. ‘‘ You may depend upon ’t that 
she knows nothing about it.”’ 

“ Not a word.” 

‘* Perhaps he don’t mean that she shall,’’ said another man. 

‘Tf he’s alive and here in the neighbourhood, he means mischief,” 
said the first. ‘* Poor young thing: I do pity her, if ’tis true. He'll drag 
her to the dogs.” 

“Oh, no; he’ll settle down quiet enough,” said one disposed to take 
a more hopeful view of the case. 

‘‘ What a fool she must have been ever to have had anything to do 
with the man! She is so self-willed and independent too, that one is 
more minded to say it serves her right than pity her.” 

‘*No,no! Idon’t hold with ye there. She was no otherwise than 
a girl mind, and how could she tell what the man was made of. If ’tis 
really true, ‘tis too hard a punishment, and more than she ought to hae.— 
Hullo, who’s that?’’ This was to some footsteps that were heard ap- 
proaching. 

‘William Smalibury,” said a dim figure in the shades, coming up 
and joining them. ‘‘ Dark as a hedge to-night, isn’t it. I all but missed 
the plank over the river ath’art there in the bottom—never did such a 
thing before in -my life. Be ye any of Boldwood’s workfolk?’’ He 
peered into their faces. 

‘‘ Yes—all o’ us. We met here a few minutes ago.” 

“0, I hear now—that’s Sam Samway: thought I knowed the voice, 
too. Going in?” 

‘Presently. But I say, William,” Samway whispered, ‘ have ye 
heard this strange tale?” 

‘“‘ What—that about Sergeant Troy being seen, d’ye mean, souls ?” 
said Smallbury, also lowering his voice. 

‘Ay: in Casterbridge.”’ 

‘Yes, I have. Laban Tall named a hint of it to me, but now— 
but I don’t think it. Hark, here Laban comes himself, ’a b’lieve.” A 
footstep drew near. 
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‘Laban ?” 

*¢ Yes, ’tis I,’ said Tall. 

‘‘ Have ye heard any more about that?” 

‘‘No,” said Tall, joining the group. ‘‘ And I’m inclined to think we'd 
better keep quiet. If so be ’tis not true, ‘twill flurry her, and do her 
much harm to repeat it; and if so be ’tis true, ’twill do no good to 
forestall her time o’ trouble. God send that it may be a lie, for though 
Henery Fray and some of ’em do speak against her, she’s never been 
anything but fair to me. She’s hot and hasty, but she’s a brave girl 
who'll never tell a lie however much the truth may harm her, and I’ve 
no cause to wish her evil.” 

‘*She never do tell women’s little lies, that’s true; and ’tis a thing 
that can be said of very few. Ay, all the harm she thinks she says to 
yer face: there’s nothing underhand wi’ her.” 

They stood silent then, every man busied with his own thoughts, 
during which interval sounds of merriment could be heard within. 
Then the front door again opened, the rays streamed out, the well- 
known form of Boldwood was seen in the rectangular area of light, the 
door closed, and Boldwood walked slowly down the path. 

‘¢ Tis master,” one of the men whispered, as he neared them. ‘‘ We'd 
better stand quiet—he’ll go in again directly. He would think it un- 
seemly o’ us to be loitering here.” 

Boldwood came on, and passed by the men without seeing them, they 
being under the bushes on the grass. He paused, leant over the gate, 
and breathed a long breath. They heard low words come from him. 

‘*T hope to God she'll come, or this night will be nothing but misery 
to me. O my darling, my darling, why do you keep me in suspense 
like this!” 

He said this to himself, and they all distinctly heard it. Boldwood 
remained silent after that, and the noise from indoors was again just 
audible, until, a few minutes later, light wheels could be distinguished 
coming down the hill. They drew nearer, and ceased at the gate. 
Boldwood hastened back to the door, and opened it; and the light shone 
upon Bathsheba coming up the path. 

Boldwood compressed his emotion to mere welcome: the men marked 
her light laugh and apology as she met him: he took her into the 
house ; and the door closed again. 

‘* Gracious heaven, I didn’t know it was like that with him!” gaid 
one of the men. ‘I thought that fancy of his was over long ago.”’ 

“You don’t know much of master, if you thought that,” said 
Samway. 

“TI wouldn’t he should know we heard what ’a said for the world,” 
remarked a third. 

“‘T wish we had told of the report at once,” the first uneasily con- 
tinued. ‘*More harm may come of this than we know of. Poor Mr. 
Boldwood, it will be hard upon en. I wish Troy was in Well, 
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God forgive me for such a wish! A scoundrel to play a poor wife such 
tricks. Nothing has prospered in Weatherbury since he came here. 
And now I’ve no heart to go in. Let’s look into Warren’s, shall us 
neighbours ?”’ 

Samway, Tall, and Smallbury agreed to go, and went out at the gate, 
the remaining ones entering the house. ‘Lhe three soon drew near the 
malt-house, approaching it from the adjoining orchard, and not by way of 
the street. The pane of glass was illuminated as usual. Smallbury was 
a@ little in advance of the rest, when, pausing, he turned suddenly to his 
companions and said, ‘‘ Hist! See there.” 

The light from the pane was now perceived to be shining not upon the 
ivied wall as usual, but upon some object close to the glass. It wasa 
human face. 

‘‘ Let’s come closer,” whispered Samway ; and they approached on 
tiptoe. There was no disbelieving the report any longer. Troy’s face 
was almost close to the pane, and he was looking in. Not only was 
he looking in, but he appeared to have been arrested by a conversation 
which was in progress in the malt-house, the voices of the interlocutors 
being those of Oak and the maltster. 

‘The spree is all in her honour, isn’t it—hey?” said the old man. 
‘‘ Although he made believe ’tis only keeping up o’ Christmas.” 

‘‘T cannot say,” replied Oak. 

““O ’tis true enough, faith. Ican’t understand Farmer Boldwood 
being such a fool at his time of life as to ho and hanker after thik woman 
in the way ’a do, and she not care a bit about en.”’ 

The men, after recognising Troy’s features, withdrew across the 
orchard as quietly as they had come. The air was big with Bathsheba’s 
fortunes to-night: every word everywhere concerned her. When they 
were quite out of earshot all by one instinct paused. 

“Tt gave me quite a turn—his face,” said Tall, breathing. 

‘¢ And so it did me,’’ said Samway. ‘* What’s to be done ?” 

‘I don’t see that ‘tis any business of ours,” Smallbury murmured 
dubiously. 

*“O yes. “Tis a thing which is everybody’s business,” said Samway. 
‘¢ We know very well that master’s on a wrong tack, and that she’s quite 
in the dark, and we should let ’em know at once. Laban, you know her 
best—you’d better go and ask to speak to her.” 

“‘T baint fit for any such thing,” said Laban, nervously. ‘I 
should think William ought to do itif anybody. He’s oldest.” 

‘‘T shall have nothing to do with it,” said Smallbury. ‘’Tis a 
ticklish business altogether. Why, he'll go on to her himself in a few 
minutes, ye’ll see.” 

‘¢ We don’t know that he will. Come, Laban.” 

“ Very well, if Imust I must, I suppose,” Tall reluctantly answered. 
‘¢ What must I say?” 

‘‘ Just ask to see master.” 
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“0 no; I shan’t speak to Mr. Boldwood. If I tell anybody, ‘twill 
be mistress.”’ 

‘* Very well,” said Samway. 

Laban then went to the door. When he opened it the hum of 
bustle rolled out as a wave upon a still strand—the assemblage being 
immediately inside in the hall—and was deadened to a murmur as he 
closed it again. Each man waited intently, and looked around at the 
dark tree tops gently rocking against the sky and occasionally shiver- 
ing in a slight wind, as if he took interest in the scene, which neither 
did. One of them began walking up and down, and then came to where 
he started from and stopped again, with a sense that walking was a thing 
not worth doing now. 

‘‘T should think Laban must have seen mistress by this time,’’ said 
Smallbury, breaking the silence. ‘Perhaps she won’t come and speak 
to him.” 

The door opened. Tall appeared, and joined them. 

‘¢ Well ?”’ said both. 

«I didn’t like to ask for her after all,’”’ Laban faltered out. ‘‘ They 
were all in such a stir, trying to put a little spirit into the party. Some- 
how the fun seems to hang fire, though everything’s there that a heart can 
desire, and I couldn’t for my soul interfere and throw damp upon it—if 
*twas to save my life, I couldn’t!”’ 

‘“‘T suppose we had better all go in together,” said Samway, gloomily. 
‘* Perhaps I may have a chance of saying a word to master.” 

So the men entered the hall, which was the room selected and 
arranged for the gathering because of its size. The younger men and 
maids were at last just beginning a dance. Bathsheba had been perplexed 
how to act, for she was not much more than a slim young maid herself, 
and the weight of stateliness sat heavy upon her. Sometimes she thought 
she ought not to have come under any circumstances ; then she con- 
sidered what cold unkindness that would have been, and finally resolved 
upon the middle course of staying for about an hour only, and gliding off 
unobserved, having from the first made up her mind that she could on no 
account dance, sing, or take any active part in the proceedings. 

Her allotted hour having been passed in chatting and looking on, 
Bathsheba told Liddy not to hurry herself, and went to the small parlour 
to prepare for departure, which, like the hall, was decorated with holly 
and ivy, and well lighted up. 

Nobody was in the rcom, but she had hardly been there a moment 
when the master of the house entered. 

“Mrs. Troy—you are not going?” he said. ‘We've hardly 
begun.” 

“‘ If you'll excuse me, I should like to go now.’’ Her manner was 
restive, for she remembered her promise, and imagined what he was 
about to say. ‘But as it is not late,” she added, ‘I can walk home, 
and leaye my man and Liddy to come when they choose.” 
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“ T’ve been trying to get an opportunity of speaking to you,” said 
Boldwood. ‘‘ You know perhaps what I long to say ?”’ 

Bathsheba silently looked on the floor. 

‘¢ You do give it ?”’ he said, eagerly. 

‘¢ What ?”’ she whispered. 

‘‘ Now, that’s evasion! Why, the promise. I don’t want to intrude 
upon you at all, or to let it become known to anybody. But do give your 
word! A mere business compact, you know, between two people who 
are beyond the influence of passion.” Boldwood knew how false this 
picture was as regarded himself; but he had proved that it was the only 
tone in which she would allow him to approach her. ‘‘ A promise to 
marry me at the end of five years and three quarters. You owe itto me!” 

‘*I feel that I do,” said Bathsheba ; ‘‘that is, if you demand it. But 
I am a changed woman—an unhappy woman—and not—not Py 

‘* You are still a very beautiful woman,” said Boldwood. Honesty and 
pure conviction suggested the remark, unaccompanied by any perception 
that it might have been adopted by blunt flattery to soothe and win 
her. 

However, it had not much effect now, for she said, in a passionless 
murmur which was in itself a proof of her words: ‘‘I have no feeling in 
the matter at all. AndI don’t at all know what is right to do in my 
difficult position, and I have nobody to advise me. But I give my 
promise, ifI must. I give it as the rendering of a debt.” 

‘¢ You'll marry me between five and six years hence.” 

‘Don’t press me too hard. I'll marry nobody else.” 

‘‘ But surely you will name the time, or there’s nothing in the promise 
at all.” 

‘‘O I don’t know, pray let me go!” she said, her bosom beginning 
to rise. ‘Iam afraid what todo! I want to be just to you, and to be 
that seems to be wronging myself, and perhaps it is breaking the com- 
mandments. There is a shadow of a doubt of his death, and then it-is 
dreadful ; let me ask a solicitor, Mr. Boldwood, if I ought or no!”’ 

‘‘ Say the words, dear one, and the subject shall be dismissed; a 
blissful loving intimacy of six years, and then marriage—O Bathsheba, 
say them!” he begged in a husky voice, unable to sustain the forms of 
mere friendship any longer. ‘‘ Promise yourself to me; I deserve it, 
indeed, I do, for I have loved you more than anybody in the world. And 
if I said hasty words and showed uncailed-for heat of manner towards 
you, believe me, dear, I did not mean to distress you; I was in agony, 
Bathsheba, and I did not know what I said. You wouldn’t let a 
dog suffer what I have suffered, could you but know it! Some- 
times I shrink from your knowing what I have felt for you, and some- 
times I am distressed that all of it you never will know. Be gracious, 
and give up a little to me, when I would give up my life for you!” 

The trimmings of her dress, as they quivered against the light, 
showed how agitated she was, and at last she burst out crying. ‘* And 
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you'll not—press me—about anything more—if I say in five or six 
years ?”’ she sobbed, when she had power to frame the words. 

‘¢ Yes, then I'll leave it to time.” 

She waitedamoment. ‘Very well. I'll marry you in six years from 
this day, if we both live,” she said solemnly. 

*‘ And you'll take this as a token from me ?”’ 

Boldwood had come close to her side, and now he clasped one of 
her hands in both his own, and lifted it to his breast. 

‘¢ What is it? O I cannot wear a ring!” she exclaimed, on seeing 
what he held; ‘‘ besides, I wouldn’t have a soul know that it’s an en- 
gagement. Perhaps it is improper. Besides, we are not engaged in 
the usual sense, are we? Don’t insist, Mr. Boldwood—don’t!” In 
her trouble at not being able to get her hand away from him at once, 
she stamped passionately on the floor with one foot, and tears crowded 
to her eyes again. 

“It means simply a pledge—no sentiment—the seal of a practical 
compact,’ he said more quietly, but still retaining her hand in his firm 
grasp. ‘‘Come, now!’’ And Boldwood slipped the ring on her finger. 

“‘T cannot wear it,” she said, weeping as if her heart would break. 
‘‘You frighten me, almost. So wild a scheme! Please let me go 
home!” 

“‘ Only to-night : wear it just to-night, to please me.” 

Bathsheba sat down in a chair, and buried her face in her hand- 
kerchief, though Boldwood kept her hand yet. At length she said, in a 
sort of hopeless whisper,— 

‘“‘Very well, then, I will to-night, if you wish it so earnestly. Now 
loosen my hand ; I will, indeed I will wear it to-night.” 

“ And it shall be the beginning of a pleasant secret courtship of six 
years, with a wedding at the end?” 

‘< Tt must be, I suppose, since you will have it so!” she said, fairly 
beaten into non-resistance. 

Boldwood pressed her hand, and allowed it to drop in her lap. ‘I 
am happy now,” he said. ‘‘ God bless you!” 

He left the room, and when he thought she might be sufficiently com- 
posed sent one of the maids to her. Bathsheba cloaked the effects of 
the late scene as she best could, followed the girl, and in a few moments 
came downstairs with her hat and cloak on, ready to go. To get to the 
door it was necessary to pass through the hall, and before doing so she 
paused on the bottom of the staircase which descended into one corner, to 
take a last look at the gathering. 

There was no music or dancing in progress just now. At the lower 
end, which had been arranged for the workfolk specially, a group con- 
versed in whispers, and with clouded looks. Boldwood was standing by 
the fireplace, and he, too, though so absorbed in visions arising from her 
promise that he scarcely saw anything, seemed at that moment to have 
observed their peculiar manner and their looks askance. 
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‘* What is it you are in doubt about, men ?”’ he said. 

One of them turned and replied uneasily: ‘ It was something Laban 
heard of, that’s all, sir.’’ 

‘* News? Anybody married or engaged, born or dead ?”’ enquired 
the farmer, gaily. ‘Tell it to us, Tall. One would think from your 
looks and mysterious ways that it was something very dreadful indeed.” 

‘*O no, sir, nobody is dead,” said Tall. 

‘*T wish somebody was,” said Samway, in a whisper. 

** What do you say, Samway ?” ased Boldwood, somewhat sharply. 
“Tf you have anything to say, speak out; if not, get up another 
dance.” 

‘*Mrs. Troy has come downstairs,” said Samway to Tall. ‘If you 
want to tell her, you had better do it now.” 

‘Do you know what they mean ?’’ the farmer asked Bathsheba across 
the room. 

‘*T don’t in the least,”’ said Bathsheba. 

There was a smart rapping at the door. One of the men opened it 
instantly, and went outside. 

‘‘ Mrs. Troy is wanted,” he said, on returning. 

Quite ready,” said Bathsheba. ‘‘ ThoughI didn’t tell them to send.” 

“Tt is a stranger, ma’am,” said the man by the door. 

‘* A stranger?” she said. 

‘¢ Ask him to come in,’’ said Boldwood. 

The message was given, and Troy, wrapped up to his eyes as we have 
seen him, stood in the doorway. 

There was an unearthly silence, all looking towards the new-comer. 
Those who had just learnt that he was in the neighbourhood recognised 
him instantly ; those who did not, were perplexed. Nobody noted Bath- 
sheba. She was leaning on the stairs. Her brow had heavily contracted ; 
her whole face was pallid, her lips apart, her eyes rigidly staring at their 
visitor. 

Boldwood was among those who did not notice that he was Troy. 
* Come in, come in!” he repeated, cheerfully, ‘‘and drain a Christmas 
beaker with us, stranger!” 

Troy next advanced into the middle of the room, took off his cap, 
turned down his coat collar, and looked Boldwood in the face. Even 
then Boldwood did not recognise that the impersonator of Heaven’s per- 
sistent irony towards him, who had once before broken in upon his bliss, 
scourged him, and snatched his delight away, had come to do these things 
a second time. Troy began to laugh a mechanical laugh: Boldwood re- 
cognised him now. 

Troy turned to Bathsheba. The poor girl’s wretchedness at this time 
was beyond all fancy or narration. She had sunk down on the lowest 
stair; and there sho sat, her mouth blue and dry, and her dark eyes 
fixed vacantly upon him, as if she wondered whether it were not all a 


terrible illusion. 
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Then Troy spoke. ‘ Bathsheba, I come here for you!”’ 

She made no reply. 

** Come home with me: come!” 

Bathsheba moved her feet a little, but did not rise. Troy went across 
to her. 

** Come, madam, do you hear what I say?” he said, peremptorily. 

A strange voice came from the fireplace—a voice sounding far off and 
confined, as if from a dungeon. Hardly a soul in the assembly recognised 
the thin tones to be those of Boldwood. Sudden despair had transformed 
him. 

* Bathsheba, go with your husband !” 

Nevertheless, she did not move. The truth was that Bathsheba was 
beyond the pale of activity—and yet not ina swoon. She was in a state 
of mental gutta serena; her mind was for the minute totally deprived 
of light at the same time that no obscuration was apparent from without. 

Troy stretched out his hand to pull her towards him, when she 
quickly shrank back. This visible dread of him seemed to irritate Troy, 
and he seized her arm and pulled it sharply. Whether his grasp pinched 
her, or whether his mere touch was the cause, was never known, but 
at the moment of his seizure she writhed, and gave a quick, low scream. 

The scream had been heard but a few seconds when it was followed 
by a sudden deafening report that echoed through the room and stupefied 
them all. The oak partition shook with the concussion, and the place 
was filled with grey smoke. 

In bewilderment they turned their eyes to Boldwood. At his back, 
as he stood before the fireplace, was a gun-rack, as is usual in farm- 
houses, constructed to hold two guns. When Bathsheba had cried out 
in her husband's grasp Boldwood’s face of gnashing despair had changed. 
The veins had swollen, and a frenzied look had gleamed in his eye. He 
had turned quickly, taken one of the guns, cocked it, and at once dis- 
charged it at Troy. 

Troy fell. The distance apart of the two men was so small that the 
charge of shot did not spread in the least, but passed like a bullet into 
his body. He uttered a long guttural sigh—there was a contraction—an 
extension—then his muscles relaxed, and he lay still. 

Boldwood was seen through the smoke to be now again engaged with 
the gun. It was double-barrelled, and he had, meanwhile, in some 
way fastened his handkerchief to the trigger, and with his foot on the 
other end was in the act of turning the second barrel upon himself. 
Samway, his man, was the first to see this, and in the midst of the 
general horror darted up to him. Boldwood had already twitched 
the handkerchief, and the gun exploded a second time, sending its 
contents, by a timely blow from Samway, into the beam which crossed 
the ceiling. 

‘¢ Well, it makes no difference,” Boldwood gasped. ‘There is 
another way for me to die.” 


or ewe 
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Then he broke from Samway, crossed the room to Bathsheba, and 
kissed her hand. He put on his hat, opened the door, and went into the 
darkness, nobody thinking of preventing him. 


CHAPTER LIV. 
AFTER THE SHOCK. 


Botpwoop passed into the high road, and turned in the direction of 
Casterbridge. Here he walked at an even, steady pace by Buck's Head, 
along the dead level beyond, mounted Casterbridge Hill, and between 
eleven and twelve o’clock descended into the town. The streets were 
nearly deserted now, and the waving lamp-flames only lighted up rows of 
grey shop-shutters, and strips of white paving upon which his step 
echoed as he passed along. He turned to the left, and halted before an 
archway of old brown brick, which was closed by an iron studded pair of 
doors. This was the entrance to the gaol, and over it a lamp was fixed, 
the light enabling the wretched traveller to find a bell-pull. 

The small wicket at last opened, and a porter appeared. Boldwood 
stepped forward, and said something in a low tone, when, after a delay, 
another man came. Boldwood entered, and the door was closed behind 
him, and he walked the world no more. 

Long before this time Weatherbury had been thoroughly aroused, 
and the wild deed which had terminated Boldwood’s merrymaking became 
known to all. Of those out of the house Oak was one of the first to hear 
of the catastrophe, and when he entered the room, which was about five 
minutes after Boldwood’s exit, the scene was terrible. All the female 
guests were huddled aghast against the walls like sheep in a storm, and 
the men were bewildered as to what todo. As for Bathsheba, she had 
changed. She was sitting on the floor beside the body of Troy, his head 
pillowed in her lap, where she had herself lifted it. With one hand she 
held her handkerchief to his breast and covered the wound, though 
searcely a single drop of blood had flowed, and with the other she tightly 
clasped one of his. The household convulsion had made her herself 
again. The temporary coma had ceased, and activity had come with the 
necessity for it. Deeds of endurance, which seem ordinary in philosophy, 
are rare in conduct, and Bathsheba was astonishing all around her now, 
for her philosophy was her conduct, and she seldom thought practicable 
what she did not practise. She was of the stuff of which great men’s 
mothers are made. She was indispensable to high generation, feared at tea 
parties, hated in shops, and loved at crises. Troy in his recumbent wife’s 
lap formed now the sole spectacle in the middle of the spacious room. 

‘* Gabriel,” she said, automatically, when he entered, turning up a 
face of which only the well-known lines remained to tell him it was hers, 
all else in the picture having faded quite. ‘‘ Ride to Casterbridge instantly 
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for a surgeon. It is, I believe, useless, but go. Mr. Boldwood has shot 
my husband.” 

Her statement of the fact in such quiet and simple words came with 
more force than a tragic declamation, and had somewhat the effect of 
setting the distorted images in each mind present into proper focus. Oak, 
almost before he had comprehended anything beyond the briefest abstract 
of the event, hurried out of the room, saddled a horse and rode away. 
Not till he had ridden more than a mile did it occur to him that he would 
have done better by sending some other man on this errand, remaining 
himself in the house. What had become of Boldwood? He should 
have been looked after. Was he mad—had there been a quarrel? Then 
how had Troy got here? Where had he come from? How did this 
remarkable reappearance come to pass when he was supposed to be at 
the bottom of the sea? Oak had in some slight measure been prepared 
for the presence of Troy by hearing a rumour of his return just before 
entering Boldwood’s house; but before he had weighed that information, 
this fatal event had been superimposed. However, it was too late now 
to think of sending another messenger, and he rode on, in the excitement 
of these self-inquiries not discerning, when about three miles from Caster- 
bridge, a square-figured pedestrian passing along under the dark hedge in 
the same direction as his own. 

The miles necessary to be traversed, and other hindrances incidental 
to the lateness of the hour and the darkness of the night, delayed the 
arrival of Mr. Granthead, the surgeon ; and more than three hours passed 
between the time at which the shot was fired and that of his entering the 
house. Oak was additionally detained in Casterbridge through having 
to give notice to the authorities of what had happened; and he then 
found that Boldwood had also entered the town, and delivered himself up. 

In the meantime the surgeon, having hastened into the hall at Bold- 
wood’s, found it in darkness and quite deserted. He went on to the 
back of the house, where he discovered in the kitchen an old man, of 
whom he made inquiries. 

‘¢ She’s had him took away to her own house, sir,” said his informant. 

‘‘ Who has ?”’ said the doctor. 

‘‘ Mrs. Troy. ’A was quite dead, sir.” 

This was astonishing information. ‘She had no right to do that,” 
said the doctor. ‘‘ There will have to be an inquest, and she should 
have waited to know what to do.” 

‘¢ Yes, sir; it was hinted to her that she had better wait till the law 
was known. But she said law was nothing to her, and she wouldn’t let 
her dear husband’s corpse bide neglected for folks to stare at for all the 
crowners in England.” 

Mr. Granthead drove at once back again up the hill to Bathsheba’s. 
The first person he met was poor Liddy, who seemed literally to have 
dwindled smaller in these few latter hours. ‘‘ What has been done?” 
he said. 
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‘‘T don’t know, sir,” said Liddy, with suspended breath. ‘‘ My 
mistress has done it all.” 

‘¢ Where is she?” 

‘‘ Upstairs with him, sir. When he was brought home and taken 
upstairs, she said she wanted no further help from the men. And then 
she called me, and made me fill the bath, and after that told me I had 
better go and lie down because I looked so ill. Then she locked herself 
into the room alone with him, and would not let a nurse come in, or 
anybody at all. ButI thought I’d wait in the next room in case she 
should want me. I heard her moving about inside for more than an 
hour, but she only came out once, and that was for more candles, because 
her’s had burnt down into the socket. She said we were to let her 
know when you or Mr. Thirdly came, sir.” 

Oak entered with the parson at this moment, and they all went 
upstairs together, preceded by Liddy Smallbury. Everything was silent 
as the grave when they paused on the landing. Liddy knocked, and 
Bathsheba’s dress was heard rustling across the room: the key turned in 
the lock, and she opened the door. Her looks were calm and nearly rigid, 
like a slightly animated bust of Melpomene. 

‘¢Oh, Mr. Granthead, you have come at last,” she murmured from 
her lips merely, and threw back the door. ‘‘ Ah, and Mr. Thirdly. 
Well, all is done, and anybody in the world may see him now.” She 
then passed by him, crossed the landing, and entered another room. 

Looking into the chamber of death she had vacated they saw by the 
light of the candles which were on the drawers a tall straight shape lying 
at the further end of the bedroom, wrapped in white. Everything around 
was quite orderly. . The doctor went in, and after a few minutes returned 
to the landing again, where Oak and the parson still waited. 

‘¢Tt is all done, indeed, as she says,’ remarked Mr. Granthead, in a 
subdued voice. ‘The body has been undressed and properly laid out in 
graveclothes. Gracious heaven—this mere girl! She must have the 
nerve of a stoic!” 

‘The heart of a wife merely,’”’ floated in a whisper about the ears of 
the three, and turning they saw Bathsheba in the midst of them. Then 
as if at that instant to prove that her fortitude had been more of will than 
of spontaneity, she silently sank down between them and was a shapeless 
heap of drapery on the floor. The simple consciousness that superhuman 
strain was no longer. required had at once put a period to her power to 
continue it. 

They took her away into a further room, and the medical attendance 
which had been useless in Troy’s case was invaluable in Bathsheba’s, who 
fell into a series of fainting-fits that had a serious aspect for a time. The 
sufferer was got to bed, and Oak, finding from the bulletins that nothing 
really dreadful was to be apprehended on her score, left the house. Liddy 
kept watch in Bathsheba’s chamber, where she heard her mistress, moan- 
ing in whispers through the dull slow hours of that wretched night: “0, 
it is my fault—how can I live! O heaven, how can I live!” 
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CHAPTER LV. 
Tue Marcu Foutowrne: ‘“ BATHSHEBA BoLpwoop.” 


WE pass rapidly on into the month of March, to a breezy day without 
sunshine, frost or dew. On Yalbury Hill, about midway between Weather- 
bury and Casterbridge, where the turnpike road passes over the crest, a 
numerous concourse of people had gathered, the eyes of the greater num- 
ber being frequently stretched afar in a northerly direction. The groups 
consisted of a throng of idlers, a party of javelin-men, and two trumpeters, 
and in the midst were carriages, one of which contained the high sheriff. 
With the idlers, many of whom had mounted to the top of a cutting 
formed for the road, were several Weatherbury men and boys—among 
others Poorgrass, Coggan, and Cain Ball. 

At the end of half an hour a faint dust was seen in the expected quarter, 
and shortly after a travelling-carriage bringing one of the two judges 
on that circuit came up the hill and halted on the top. The judge changed 
carriages whilst a flourish was blown by the big-cheeked trumpeters, and 
a procession being formed of the vehicles and javelin-men, they all pro- 
ceeded towards the town, excepting the Weatherbury men, who as soon 
as they had seen the judge move off returned home again to their work. 

‘* Joseph, I seed you squeezing close to the carriage,” said Coggan, as 
they walked. ‘‘ Did ye notice my lord judge’s face ?” 

‘‘T did,”’ said Poorgrass. ‘I looked hard at en, as if I would read 
his very soul; and there was mercy in his eyes—or to speak with the 
exact truth required of us at this solemn time, in the eye that was to- 
wards me.”’ 

“‘ Well, I hope for the best,”’ said Coggan, ‘‘ though bad that must be. 
However, I shan’t go to the trial, and I'd advise the rest of ye that baint 
wanted to bide away. ‘Twill disturb his mind more than anything to see 
us there staring at him as if he were a show.” 

‘The very thing I said this morning,” ‘observed Joseph. ‘‘ Justice 
is come to weigh him in the balance,’ I said in my reflectious way, ‘and 
if he’s found wanting so be it unto him,’ and a bystander said ‘ Hear, 
hear! A man who can talk like that ought to be heard.’ But I don’t 
like dwelling upon it, for my few words are my few words, and not much; 
though the speech of some men is rumoured abroad as though by nature 
formed for such.” 

‘So ’tis, Joseph. And now, neighbours, as I said, every man bide at 
home.” 

The resolution was adhered to; and all waited anxiously for the news 
next day. Their suspense was diverted, however, by a discovery which 
was made in the afternoon, throwing more light on Boldwood’s conduct 
and condition than any details which had preceded it. 

That he had been from the time of Greenhill Fair until the fatal 
Christmas Eve in excited and unusual moods was known to those who had 
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been intimate with him; but nobody imagined that there had been 
shown unequivocal symptoms of the mental derangement which Bathsheba 
and Troy, alone of all others and at different times, had momentarily 
suspected. Ina locked closet was now discovered an extraordinary col- 
lection of articles. There were several sets of ladies’ dresses in the piece, 
of sundry expensive materials; silks and satins, poplins and velvets, all of 
colours which from Bathsheba’s style of dress might have been judged to 
be her favourites. There were two muffs, sable and ermine. Above all 
there was a case of jewellery, containing four heavy gold bracelets and 
several lockets and rings, all of fine quality and manufacture. These 
things had been bought in Bath and other towns from time to time, and 
brought home by stealth. They were all carefully packed in paper, and 
each package was labelled ‘‘ Bathsheba Boldwood,”’ a date being subjoined 
six years in advance in every instance. 

These somewhat pathetic evidences of a mind crazed with care and 
love were the subject of discourse in Warren’s malthouse when Oak entered 
from Casterbridge with tidings of the sentence. He came in the afternoon, 
and his face, as the kiln glow shone upon it, told the tale sufficiently well. 
Boldwood, as everyone supposed he would do, had pleaded guilty, and 
had been sentenced to death. 

The conviction that Boldwood had not been morally responsible 
for his later acts now became general. Facts elicited previous to the 
trial had pointed strongly in the same direction, but they had not been 
of sufficient weight to lead to an order for an examination into the state of 
Boldwood’s mind, It was astonishing, now that a presumption of insanity 
was raised, how many collateral circumstances were remembered to 
which a condition of mental disease seemed to afford the only explanation 
—among others, the unprecedented neglect of his corn-stacks in the 
previous summer. 

A petition was addressed to the Home Secretary, advancing the circum- 
stances which appeared to justify a request for a reconsideration of the 
sentence. It was not “ numcrously signed” by the inhabitants of Caster- 
bridge, as is usual in such cases, for Boldwood had never made many 
friends over the counter. The shops thought it very natural that a man 
who, by importing direct from the producer, had daringly set aside the 
first great principle of provincial existence, namely, that God made country 
villages to supply customers to country towns, should have confused ideas 
about the second, the Decalogue. The prompters were a few merciful 
men who had perhaps too feelingly considered the facts latterly unearthed, 
and the result was that evidence was taken which it was hoped might re- 
move the crime, in a moral point of view, out of the category of wilful 
murder, and lead it to be regarded as a sheer outcome of madness. 

The upshot of the petition was waited for in Weatherbury with solici- 
tous interest. The execution had been fixed for eight o’olock on a Satur- 
day morning about a fortnight after the sentence was passed, and up to 
Friday afternoon no answer had been received. At that time Gabriel 
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came from Casterbridge Gaol, whither he had been to wish Boldwood 
good-bye, and turned up a by-street to avoid the town. When past the 
last house he heard a hammering, and lifting his bowed head he looked 
back for a moment. Over the chimneys he could see the upper part of 
the gaol entrance, rich and glowing in the afternoon sun, and some mov- 
ing figures were there. They were carpenters lifting a post into a vertical 
position within the parapet. He withdrew his eyes quickly, and hastened on. 

It was dark when he reached home, and half the village was out to 
meet him. 

‘‘No tidings,” Gabriel said, wearily. ‘‘ And I’m afraid there’s no 
hope. I’ve been with him more than two hours.” 

“Do ye think he real/y was out of his mind when he did it?” said 
Smallbury. 

“¢T can’t honestly say that I do,’’ Oak replied. ‘‘ However, that we 
ean talk of another time. Has there been any change in mistress this 
afternoon ?”’ 

‘None at all.” 

‘* Is she downstairs ?”’ 

‘‘No. And getting on so nicely as she was too. She’s but very little 
better now again than she was a-Christmas. She keeps on asking if you 
be come, and if there’s news, till one’s wearied out wi’ answering her. 
Shall I go and say you’ve come ?”’ 

‘‘No,”’ said Oak. ‘‘There’sachance yet ; butI couldn’t stay in town 
any longer—after seeing him too. So Laban—Laban is here, isn’t he ?” 

“Yes,” said Tall. 

‘‘ What I’ve arranged is, that you shall ride to town the last thing to- 
night ; leave here about nine, and wait a while there, getting home about 
twelve. If nothing has been received by eleven to-night, they say there’s 
no chance at all.” 

“I do so hope his life will be spared,” said Liddy. ‘If it is not, 
she'll go out of her mind too. Poor thing; her sufferings have been 
dreadful; she deserves anybody’s pity.” 

‘‘Ts she altered much ?”’ said Coggan. 

‘* Tf you haven't seen poor mistress since Christmas, you wouldn’t know 
her,” said Liddy. ‘‘ Her eyes are so miserable that she’s not the same 
woman. Only two years ago she was a romping girl, and now she’s this !”’ 

Laban departed as directed, and at eleven o'clock that night several 
of the villagers strolled along the road to Casterbridge and awaited his 
arrival—among them Oak, and nearly all the rest of Bathsheba’s men. 
Gabriel’s anxiety was great that Boldwood might be saved even though 
in his conscience he felt that he ought to die; for there had been qualities 
in the farmer which Oak loved. At last, when they all were weary, the 
tramp of a horse was heard in the distance: 

First dead; as if on turf it trode, 
Then, clattering, on the village road 
In other pace than forth he yode. 
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«We shall soon know now, one way or other,” said Coggan, and 
they all stepped down from the bank on which they had been standing 
into the road, and the rider pranced into the midst of them. 

‘‘Ts that you, Laban?” said Gabriel. 

‘‘Yes—'tis come. He’s not to die. ’Tis confinement during her 
Majesty’s pleasure.” 

“Hurrah!” said Coggan, with a swelling heart. ‘ God’s above the 
devil yet!” 


CHAPTER LVI. 
BEAUTY IN LONELINESS: AFTER ALL. 


BatusHesa revived with the spring. The utter prostration that had 
followed the low fever from which she had suffered diminished perceptibly 
when all uncertainty upon every subject had come to an end. 

But she remained alone now for the greater part of her time, and 
stayed in the house, or at furthest went into the garden. She shunned 
every one, even Liddy, and could be brought to make no confidences, and 
to ask for no sympathy. 

As the summer drew on she passed more of her time in the open air, 
and began to examine into farming matters from sheer necessity, though 
she never rode out or personally superintended as at former times. One 
Friday evening in August she walked a little way along the road and 
entered the orchard for the first time since the sombre event of the pre- 
ceding Christmas. None of the old colour had as yet come to her cheek, 
and its absolute palencss was heightened by the jet black of her dress till 
it appeared preternatural. When she reached the gate at the other end 
of the orchard, which opened nearly opposite to the churchyard, Bath- 
sheba heard singing inside the church, and she knew that the singers were 
practising. She opened the gate, crossed the road and entered the grave- 
yard, the high sills of the church windows effectually screening her from 
the eyes of those gathered within. Her stealthy walk was to the nook 
wherein Troy had worked at planting flowers upon Fanny Robin’s grave, 
and she came to the marble tombstone. 

A motion of satisfaction enlivened her face as she read the complete 
inscription. First came the words of Troy himself: 


ERECTED BY Francis Troy 
In MEMORY OF 
Fanny Rost, 
Wuo prep OcroBer 9tn, 18—, 
AGED 20 YEARS. 


Underneath this was now inscribed in new letters: 
In THE SAME GRAVE LIE 
THE REMAINS OF THE AFORESAID 
Francis Troy, 
Who prep DrecemMBerR 247TH, 18—, 
AGED 26 YEARS. 
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Whilst she stood and read and meditated the tones of the organ began 
again in the church, and she went with the same light step round to the 
porch and listened. The door was closed, and the choir was learning a 
new hymn. Bathsheba was stirred by emotions which latterly she had 
assumed to be altogether dead within her. The little attenuated voices of 
the children brought to her ear in distinct utterance the words they sang 
without thought or comprehension : 


“Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom 
Lead Thou me on.” 


Bathsheba’s feeling was always to some extent dependent upon her 
whim, as is the case with many other women. Something big came into 
her throat and an uprising to her eyes—and she thought that she would 
allow the imminent tears to flow if they wished. They did flow and 
plenteously, and one fell upon the stone bench beside her. Once that 
she had begun to ery for she hardly knew what, she could not leave off 
for crowding thoughts she knew too well. She would have given anything 
in the world to be, as those children were, unconcerned at the meaning of 
their words, because too innocent to feel the necessity for any such ex- 
pression. All the impassioned scenes of her brief experience seemed to 
revive with added emotion at that moment, and those scenes which had 
been without emotion during enactment had emotion then. Yet grief 
came to her rather as a luxury than as the scourge of former times. 

Owing to Bathsheba’s face being buried in her hands she did not notice 
a form which came quietly into the porch, and on seeing her first moved 
as if to retreat, then paused and regarded her. Bathsheba did not raise 
her head for some time, and when she looked round her face was wet, and 
her eyes drowned and dim. ‘Mr. Oak,” exclaimed she, disconcerted, 
‘‘ how long have you been here?” 

‘“‘ A few minutes, ma’am,” said Oak, respectfully. 

‘“‘Are you going in?’’ said Bathsheba; and there came from within 
the church as from a prompter : 


“T loved the garish day ; and spite of fears 
Pride ruled my will ; remember not past years.” 


‘¢T was,” said Gabriel. ‘‘I am one of the bass singers, you know. 
I have sung bass for several months.”’ 
‘Indeed: I wasn’t aware of that. I'll leave you then.” 


“Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile,” 


sang the children. 

*¢ Don’t let me drive you away, mistress. I think I won't go in to-night.” 

‘© O no—you don’t drive me away.” 

Then they stood in a state of some embarrassment, Bathsheba trying 
to wipe her dreadfully drenched and inflamed face without his noticing 
her. At length Oak said, ‘‘ I’ve not seen you—I mean spoken to you— 
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since ever so long, have I.” But he feared to bring distressing memories 
back, and interrupted himself with : ‘‘ Were you going into church ?” 

‘‘No,” she said. ‘‘I came to see the tombstone privately—to see if 
they had cut the inscription as I wished. Mr. Oak, you needn’t mind 
speaking to me, if you wish to, on the matter which is in both our minds 
at this moment.” 

‘¢ And have they done it as you wished ?”’ said Oak. 

‘¢' Yes. Come and see it, if you have not already.” 

So together they went and read the tomb. ‘‘ Kightmonths ago!” Ga- 
briel murmured when he saw the date. ‘‘ It seems like yesterday to me.” 

‘¢ And to me as if it were years ago—long years, and I had been dead 
between. And now I am going home, Mr. Oak.” 

Oak walked after her. ‘I wanted to name a small matter to you as 
soon as I could,” he said with hesitation. ‘‘ Merely about business, and 
I think I may just mention it now, if you’ll allow me.” 

‘©O yes, certainly.” 

‘‘ It is that I may soon have to give up the management of your farm, 
Mrs. Troy. The fact is, I am thinking of leaving England—not yet you 
know—next spring.” 

‘‘ Leaving England!” she said in surprise and genuine disappoint- 


' ment. ‘Why, Gabriel, what are you going to do that for ?”’ 


‘¢ Well, I’ve thought it best,’” Oak stammered out. “California is the 
spot I’ve had in my mind to try.” 

‘‘ But it is understood everywhere that you are going to take the Lower 
Farm on your own account.” 

‘‘T’ve had the refusal o’ it, ’tis true; but nothing is settled yet, and 
I have reasons for gieing up. I shall finish out my year there as manager 
for the trustees, but no more.” 

‘And what shall I do without you? O Gabriel, I don’t think you 
ought to go away! You've been with me so long—through bright times 
and dark times—such old friends as we are—that it seems unkind almost. 
I had fancied that if you leased the other farm as master, you might still 
give a helping look across at mine. And now going away !”’ 

‘*T would have willingly.” 

‘‘ Yet now that I am more helpless than ever you go away.” 

‘¢ Yes, that’s the ill fortune o’ it,’’ said Gabriel, in a distressed tone. 
“And it is because of that very helplessness that I feel bound to go. 
Good afternoon, ma’am.” He concluded in evident anxiety to get away, 
and at once went out of the churchyard by a path she could follow on 
no pretence whatever. 

Bathsheba went home, her mind occupied with a new trouble, which 
being rather harassing than deadly was calculated to do good by diverting 
her from the chronic gloom of her life. She was set thinking a great deal 
about Oak and of his wish to shun her ; and there occurred to Bathsheba 
several incidents of her latter intercourse with him, which, trivial when 
singly viewed, amounted together to a perceptible disinclination for her 
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society. It broke upon her at length as a great pain that her last old 
disciple was about to forsake her and flee. He who had believed in her 
and argued on her side when all the*rest of the world was against her, had 
at last like the others become weary and neglectful of the old cause, and 
was leaving her to fight her battles alone. 

Three weeks went on, and more evidence of his want of interest in 
her was forthcoming. She noticed that instead of entering the small 
parlour or office where the farm accounts were kept, and waiting, or 
leaving a memorandum as he had hitherto done during her seclusion, Oak 
never came at all when she was likely to be there, only entering at 
unseasonable hours when her presence in that part of the house was 
least to be expected. Whenever he wanted directions he sent a message, 
or note with neither heading nor signature, to which she was obliged to 
reply in the same off-hand style. Poor Bathsheba began to suffer now 
from the most torturing sting of all—a sensation that she was de- 
spised. 

The autumn wore away gloomily enough amid these melancholy con- 
jectures, and Christmas-day came, completing a year of her legal widow- 
hood, and two years and a quarter of her life alone. On examining her 
heart it appeared beyond measure strange that the subject of which the 
season might have been supposed suggestive—the event in the hall at 
Boldwood’s—was not agitating her at all; but instead, an agonising 
conviction that everybody abjured her—for what she could not tell—and 
that Oak was the ringleader of the recusants. Coming out of church 
that day she looked round in the hope that Oak, whose bass voice she had 
heard rolling out from the gallery overhead in a most unconcerned manner, 
might chance to linger in her path in the old way. There he was, as 
usual, coming up the path behind her; but on seeing Bathsheba turn, he 
looked aside, and as soon as he got beyond the gate, and there was the 
barest excuse for a divergence, he made one, and vanished. 

The next morning brought the culminating stroke; she had been 
expecting it long. It was a formal notice by letter from him that he 
should not renew his engagement with her for the following Lady-day. 

Bathsheba actually sat and cried over this letter most bitterly. She 
was aggrieved and wounded that the possession of hopeless love from 
Gabriel, which she had grown to regard as her inalienable right for life, 
should have been withdrawn just at his own pleasure in this way. She 
was bewildered too by the prospect of having to rely on her own resources 
again: it seemed to herself that she never could again acquire energy 
sufficient to go to market, barter, and sell. Since Troy’s death Oak had 
attended all sales and fairs for her, transacting her business at the same 
time with his own. What should she do now! Her life was becoming a 
desolation. 

So desolate was Bathsheba this evening, that in an absolute hunger 
for pity and sympathy, and miserable in that she appeared to have out- 
lived the only true friendship she had ever owned, she put on her bonnet 
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and cloak and went down to Oak’s house just after sunset, guided on her 
way by the pale primrose rays of a crescent moon a few days old. 

A dancing fire-light shone from the window, but nobody was visible in 
the room. She tapped nervously, and then thought it doubtful if it were 
right for a single woman to call upon a bachelor who lived alone, although 
he was her manager and she might be supposed to call on business with- 
out any real impropriety. Gabriel opened the door, and the moon shone 
upon his forehead. 

“Mr. Oak,” said Bathsheba, faintly. 

‘¢ Yes; Iam Mr. Oak,’’ said Gabriel. ‘‘ Who have I the honour—— 
Oh! how stupid of me not to know you, mistress ! ” 

*‘T shall not be your mistress much longer, shall I, Gabriel ?”’ she 
said, in pathetic tones. 

‘‘Well, no. I suppose But come in, ma'am. Oh—and I'll get a 
light,” Oak replied, with some awkwardness, ene 

‘*No; not on my account.” 

‘‘Tt is so seldom that I get a lady visitor, that I’m afraid I haven't 
proper accommodation. Will you sit down, please? Here’s a chair, and 
there’s one, too. I am sorry that my chairs all have wood seats, and are 
rather hard, but I—was thinking of getting some new ones.” Oak placed 
two or three for her. 

‘‘ They are quite easy enough for me.” 

So down she sat, and down sat he, the fire dancing in their faces, and 
upon 





The few worn-out traps, all a-sheenen 
With long yeers of handlen, 


that formed Oak’s array of household possessions, which sent back a 
dancing reflection in reply. It was very odd to these two persons, who 
knew each other passing well, that the mere circumstance of their meeting 
in a new place and in a new way should make them so awkward and 
constrained. In the fields, or at her house, there had never been any 
embarrassment ; but now that Oak had become the entertainer, their lives 
seemed to be moved back again to the days when they were strangers. 

‘‘ You'll think it strange that I have come, but 23 

‘¢ Oh, no; not at all!” 

‘‘ But I thought—Gabriel, I have been uneasy in the belief that I 
have offended you, and that you are going away on that account. It 
grieved me very much, and I couldn't help coming.” 

‘‘ Offended me! As if you could do that, Bathsheba! ” 

“Haven't I?” she asked, gladly. ‘‘ But what are you going away 
for else?” 

“TIT am not going to emigrate, you know; I wasn’t aware that you 
would wish me not to when I told ye, or I shouldn’t ha’ thought of 
doing it,” he said, simply. ‘I have arranged for the Lower Farm, and 
shall have it in my own hands at Lady-day. You know I’ve had a share 
in it for some time, Still, that wouldn’t prevent my attending to your 
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business as before, hadn’t it been that things have been said about 
us.” 

‘¢ What ?” said Bathsheba, in surprise. ‘‘ Things said about you and 
me! What are they?” 

‘‘T cannot tell you.” 

‘Tt would be wiser if you were to, I think. You have played the 
part of mentor to me many times, and I don’t see why you should fear to 
do it now.” 

‘“‘ Tt is nothing that you have done, this time. The top and tail o’t is 
this—that I am sniffing about here, and waiting for poor Boldwood’s farm, 
with the thought of getting you some day.” 

“Getting me! What does that mean ?”’ 

‘‘ Marrying o’ ye, in plain British. You asked me to tell, so you 
musn’t blame me.” 

Bathsheba did not look quite so alarmed as if a cannon had been 
discharged by her ear, which was what Oak had expected. ‘‘ Marrying 
me! I didn’t know it was that you meant,” she said, quietly. ‘Sucha 
thing as that is too absur—too soon—to think of, by far!” 

‘Yes; of course, it is too absurd. I don’t desire any such thing; I 
should think that was visible enough, by this time. Surely, surely you be 
the last person in the world I think of marrying. It is too absurd, as 
you say.” 

‘* «Too s-8-soon’ were the words I used.” 

“IT must beg your pardon for correcting you, but you said, ‘ too 
absurd,’ and so do I.” 

‘‘T beg your pardon too!” she returned, with tears in her eyes. 
*¢<Too soon’ was all I said. But it doesn’t matter a bit—not at all— 
but I only said, ‘too soon.’ Indeed, I didn’t, Mr. Oak; and you must 
believe me!”’ 

Gabriel looked her long in the face, but the fire-light being faint there 
was not much to be seen. ‘‘ Bathsheba,” he said, tenderly and in 
surprise, and coming closer: ‘‘if I only knew one thing—whether you 
would allow me to love you and win you, and marry you after all—if I 
only knew that!” 

‘‘ But you never will know,” she murmured. 

“Why?” 

‘¢ Because you never ask.” 

“‘O0—O!” said Gabriel, with a low laugh of joyousness. ‘* My own 
dear ey 

‘“« You ought not to have sent me that harsh letter this morning,” she 
interrupted. ‘‘ It shows you didn’t care a bit about me, and were ready 
to desert me like all the rest of them. It was very cruel of you, consider- 
ing I was the first sweetheart that you ever had, and you were the first 
I ever had, and I shall not forget it!” 

‘*‘ Now, Bathsheba, was ever anybody so provoking?” he said, 
laughing. ‘* You know it was purely that I, as an unmarried man, 
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carrying on a business for you as a very taking young woman, had a 
proper hard part to play—more particularly that people knew I hada 
sort of feeling for ye; and I fancied, from the way we were mentioned 
together, that it might injure your good name. Nobody knows the 
heat and fret I have been caused by it.” 

‘¢ And was that all?” 

“¢ All,” 

‘¢ 0, how glad Iam I came!” she exclaimed, thankfully, as she rose 
from her seat. ‘I have thought so much more of you since I fancied 
you did not want even to see me again. But I must be going now, or I 
shall be missed. Why, Gabriel,” she said, with a slight laugh, as they 
went to the door, ‘it seems exactly as if I had come courting you—how 
dreadful.”’ 

‘‘ And quite right, too,” said Oak. ‘I’ve danced at your skittish 
heels, my beautiful Bathsheba, for many a long mile, and many a long 
day, and it is hard to begrudge me this one visit.” 

He accompanied her up the hill, explaining to her the details of his 
forthcoming tenure of the Lower Farm. They spoke very little of their 
mutual feelings ; pretty phrases and warm expressions being probably un- 
necessary between such tried friends. Theirs was that substantial affection 
which arises (if any arises at all) when the two who are thrown together 
begin first by knowing the rougher sides of each other’s character, and 
not the best till further on, the romance growing up in the interstices of 
a mass of hard prosaic reality. This good-fellowship—camaraderie, 
usually occurring through similarity of pursuits, is unfortunately seldom 
superadded to love between the sexes, because men and women associate, 
not in their labours, but in their pleasures merely. Where, however, 
happy circumstance permits its development, the compounded feeling 
proves itself to be the only love which is strong as death—that love 
which many waters cannot quench, nor the floods drown, beside which 
the passion usually called by the name is evanescent as steam. 


CHAPTER LVII. 
A Foaay Nigut AND Mornina: COoNncLuUsION. 


‘¢ Tue most private, secret, plainest wedding that it is possible to have.” 

Those bad been Bathsheba’s words to Oak one evening, some time 
after the event of the preceding chapter, and he meditated a full hour by 
the clock upon how to carry out her wishes to the letter. 

‘¢ A licence—O yes, it must be a licence,” he said to himself at last. 
‘* Very well, then ; first, a licence.” 

On a dark night, a few days later, Oak came with mysterious steps 
from the surrogate’s door, in Casterbridge. On the way home he heard 
a heavy tread in front of him, and, overtaking the man, found him to be 
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Coggan. They walked together into the village until they came to a little 
lane behind the church, leading down to the cottage of Laban Tall, who 
had lately been installed as clerk of the parish, and was yet in mortal 
terror-at church on Sundays when he heard his lone voice among certain 
hard words of the Psalms whither no man ventured to follow him. 

‘* Well, good-night, Coggan,”’ said Oak, ‘I’m going down this way.” 

** Oh!” said Coggan, surprised; ‘‘ what’s going on to-night then, 
make so bold, Mr. Oak ?” 

It seemed rather ungenerous not to tell Coggan under the circum- 
stances, for Coggan had been true as steel all through the time of Gabriel's 
unhappiness about Bathsheba, and Gabriel said, ‘‘ You can keep a secret, 
Coggan ?”’ 

‘“‘ You've proved me, and you know.” 

* « Yes, I have, and I do know. Well then, mistress and I mean to 
get married to-morrow morning.” 

‘‘Heaven’s high tower! And yet I’ve thought of such a thing 
from time to time ; true, I have. But keeping it so close! Well, there, 
"tis no consarn of mine, and I wish ye joy o’ her.” 

- “Thank: you, Coggan. But I assure ye that this great hush is not 
what I wished for at all, or what either of us would have wished if it 
hadn’t been for certain things that would make a gay wedding seem hardly 
the thing. Bathsheba has a great wish that all the parish shall not be in 
church, looking at her—she’s shy-like and nervous about it, in fact—so 
be doing this to humour her.”’ 

‘Ay, I see : quite right, too, I suppose I must say. And you be now 
going down to the clerk.” 

‘* Yes ; you may as well come with me.” 

‘*T am afeard your labour in keeping it close will be throwed away,”’ 
said Coggan as they walked along. ‘‘Labe Tall’s old woman will horn 
it all over parish in half an hour.” 

“So she will, upon my life; I never thought of that,”’ said Oak, 
pausing. ‘‘ Yet I must tell him to-night, I suppose, for he’s working so 
far off, and leaves early. 

‘‘T’'ll tell ye how we could tackle her,” said Coggan. ‘“TI’ll knock 
and ask to speak to Laban outside the door, you standing in the 
background. Then he'll come out, and you can tell yer tale. She'll 
never guess what I want en for; and I'll make up a few words about 
the farm-work, as a blind.” 

This scheme was considered feasible; and Coggan advanced boldly, 
and rapped at Mrs. Tall’s door. Mrs. Tall herself opened it. 

‘“‘T wanted to have a word with Laban.” 

‘¢He’s not at home, and won’t be this side of eleven o'clock. 
He’ve been forced to go to over Yalbury since shutting out work. I 
shall do quite as well.” 

“T hardly think you will. Stop a moment.” And Coggan stepped 
round the corner of the porch to consult Oak. 
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‘¢ Who’s t’other man, then ?” said Mrs. Tall. 

‘* Only a friend,” said Coggan. 

‘‘Say he’s. wanted to meet mistress near church-hatch to-morrow 
morning at ten,”’ said Oak, in a whisper. ‘‘ That he must come without 
fail, and wear his best clothes.” 

‘¢ The clothes will floor us as safe as houses!” said Coggan. 

“Tt can’t be helped,” said Oak. ‘‘ Tell her.” 

So Coggan delivered the message. ‘‘ Mind, wet or dry, blow or 
snow, he must come,” added Jan. ‘“‘ Tis very particular, indeed. The 
fact is ‘tis to witness her sign some law-work about taking shares wi’ 
another farmer for a long span o’ years. There, that’s what ’tis, and 
now I’ve told ye, mother Tall, in a way I shouldn’t ha’ done if I 
hadn’t loved ye so hopeless well.” 

Coggan retired before she could ask any further; and then they 
called at the vicar’s in a way which excited no curiosity at all. Then 
Gabriel went home, and prepared for the morrow. 

‘“‘ Liddy,”’ said Bathsheba, on going to bed that night, ‘I want 
you to call me at seven o’clock to-morrow, in case I shouldn’t wake.” 

‘¢ But you always do wake afore then, ma’am.” 

‘Yes, but I have something important to do, which I'll tell you 
of when the time comes, and it’s best to make sure.” 

Bathsheba, however, awoke voluntarily at four, nor could she by 
any contrivance get to sleep again. About six, being quite positive 
that her watch had stopped during the night, she could wait no longer. 
She went and tapped at Liddy’s door, and after some labour awoke 
her. + 

‘‘But I thought it was I who had to call you? ” said the bewildered 
Liddy. ‘‘ And it isn’t six yet.” 

‘‘ Indeed it is; how can you tell such a story, Liddy? I know it 
must be ever so much past seven. Come to my room as soon as you 
can; I want you to give my hair a good brushing.” 

When Liddy came to Bathsheba’s room her mistress was already 
waiting. Liddy could not understand this extraordinary promptness. 
‘‘ Whatever is going on, ma’am ?”’ she said. 

“Well, I'll tell you,” said Bathsheba, with a mischievous smile in 
her bright eyes. ‘‘ Farmer Oak is coming here to dine with me to-day !” 

‘¢ Farmer Oak—and nobody else ?—you two alone ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘But is it safe, ma’am?” said her companion, dubiously,. “A 
woman’s good name is such a perishable article that-—— ” 

Bathsheba laughed with a flushed cheek, and whispered in Liddy’s 
ear, although there was nobody present. Then Liddy stared and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Souls alive, what news! It makes my heart go quite bumpity- 
bump !”’ 

‘“‘Tt makes mine rather furious, too,’ said Bathsheba. ‘‘ How- 
ever, there’s no getting out of it now.” 
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It was a damp disagreeable morning. Nevertheless, at twenty minutes 
to ten o’clock, Oak came out of his house, and 


Went up the hill side 
With that sort of stride 
A man puts out when walking in search of a bride, 


and knocked at Bathsheba’s door. Ten minutes later two large umbrellas 
might have been seen moving from the same door, and through the mist 
along the road to the church. The distance was not more than a hundred 
yards, and these two sensible persons deemed it unnecessary to drive. An 
observer must have been very close indeed to discover that the forms 
under the umbrellas were those of Oak and Bathsheba, arm-in-arm for the 
first time in their lives, Oak in a great coat extending to his knees, and 
Bathsheba in a cloak that reached her clogs. Yet though so plainly 
dressed, there was a certain rejuvenated appearance about her :— 


As though a rose should shut and be a bud again. 


Repose had again incarnadined her cheeks; and having, at Gabriel's 
request, arranged her hair this morning as she had worn it years ago 
on Norcombe Hill, she seemed in hjs eyes remarkably like the girl of 
that fascinating dream, which, considering that she was now only three- 
or four-and-twenty, was perhaps not very wonderful. In the church were 
Tall, Liddy, and the parson, and in a remarkably short space of time the 
deed was done. 

The two sat down very quietly to tea in Bathsheba’s parlour in the 
evening of the same day, for it had been arranged that Farmer Oak should 
go there to live, since he had as yet neither money, house, nor furniture 
worthy of the name, though he was on a sure way towards them, whilst 
Bathsheba was, comparatively, in a plethora of all three. Just as Bath- 
sheba was pouring out a cup of tea, their ears were greeted by the firing 
of a cannon, followed by what seemed like a tremendous blowing of 
trumpets, in the front of the house. 

‘‘ There!” said Oak, laughing. ‘I knew those fellows were up to 
something, by the look of their faces.” 

Oak took up the light and went into the porch, followed by Bathsheba 
with a shawl over her head. The rays fell upon a group of male figures 
gathered upon the gravel in front, who, when they saw the newly-married 
couple in the porch, set up a loud ‘‘ Hurrah!” and at the same moment 
bang again went the cannon in the background, followed by a hideous 
clang of music from a drum, tambourine, clarionet, serpent, hautboy, 
tenor-viol, and double-bass—the only remaining relics of the true and 
original Weatherbury band—venerable worm-eaten instruments, which 
had celebrated in their own persons the victories of Marlborough, under 
the fingers of the forefathers of those who played them now. The per- 
formers came forward, and marched up to the front. 

‘Those bright boys Mark Clark and Jan are at the bottom of all 
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this,” said Oak. ‘‘Come in, souls, and have something to eat and 
drink wi’ me and my wife.” 

“Not to-night,” said Mr. Clark, with evident self-denial. ‘ Thank 
ye all the same; but we'll call at a more seemly time. However, we 
couldn’t think of letting the day pass without a note of admiration of 
some sort. If ye could send a drop of som’at down to Warren's, why 
so itis. Here’s long life and happiness to neighbour Oak and his comely 
bride!” 

‘‘Thank ye; thank ye all,” said Gabriel. ‘A bit and a drop shall 
be sent to Warren’s for ye at once. I had a thought that we might very 
likely get a salute of some sort from our old friends, and I was saying so 
to my wife but now.” 

‘‘ Faith,” said Coggan in a critical tone, turning to his companions: 
‘‘ The man hev learnt to say ‘ my wife’ in a wonderful naterel way, consi- 
dering how very youthful he is in wedlock as yet—hey, neighbours all ?” 

‘‘T never heerd a skilful old married feller of twenty years’ standing 
pipe ‘ my wife’ in a more used note than ’a did,” said Jacob Smallbury. 
‘‘ Tt might have been a little more true to nater if ’t had been a little 
chillier, but that wasn’t to be expected just now.” 

‘‘That improvement will come with time,” said Jan, twirling his eye. 

Then Oak laughed, and Bathsheba smiled (for she never laughed 
readily now), and their friends turned to go. 

“Yes ; I suppose that’s the size o’t,” said Joseph Poorgrass, with a 
cheerful sigh as they moved away ; ‘‘and I wish him joy o’ her; though 
I were once or twice upon saying to-day with holy Hosea, in my scripture 
manner which is my second nature, ‘ Ephraim is joined to idols: let him 
alone.’ But since ’tis as ’tis, why, it might have been worse, and I feel 
my thanks accordingly.” 
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Seervet Affinities : 


’ A PANTHEISTIC FANTASY, FROM THE FRENCH OF THEOPHILE GAUTIER. 


Deep in the vanished time, two statues white, 
On an old temple’s front, against blue gleams 

Of an Athenian sky, instinct with light, 
Blended their marble dreams. 


In the same shell imbedded (crystal tears 
Of the sad sea mourning her Venus flown), 
Two pearls of loneliest ocean, through long years, 
Kept whispering words unknown, 


In the fresh pleasaunce, by Grenada’s river, 

Close to the low-voiced fountain’s silver showers, 
Two roses, from Boabdil’s garden, ever 

Mingled their murmuring flowers. 


Upon the domes of Venice, in a nest 
Where love from age to age has had his day, 
Two white doves, with their feet of pink, found rest 
Through the soft month of May. 


Dove, rose, pearl, marble, into ruin dim 
Alike dissolve themselves, alike decay ; 

Pearls melt, flowers wither, marble shapes dislimn, 
And bright birds float away. 


Each element, once free, flies back to feed 
The unfathomable Life-dust, yearning dumb, 
Whence God's all-shaping hands in silence knead 
Each form that is to come. 


By slow, slow change, to white and tender flesh 
The marble softens down its flawless grain ; 

The rose, in lips as sweet and red and fresh, 
Refigured, blooms again. 
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The doves once more murmur and coo beneath 
The hearts of two young lovers, when they meet ; 
The pearls renew themselves, and flash as teeth 
Through smiles divinely sweet. 


Hence sympathetic emanations flow, 
And with soft tyranny the heart controul ; 
Touched by them, kindred spirits learn to know 
Their sisterhood of soul. 


Obedient to the hint some fragrance sends, 
Some colour, or some ray with mystic power, 
Atom to atom never swerving tends, 
As the bee seeks her flower. 


Of moonlight visions round the temple shed, 
Of lives linked in the sea, 2 memory wakes, 

Of flower-talk flushing through the petals red 
Where the bright fountain breaks. 


Kisses, and wings that shivered to the kiss, 
On golden domes afar, come back to rain 
Sweet influence ; Faithful to remembered bliss, 

The old love stirs again. 


Forgotten presences shine forth, the past 
Is for the visionary eye unsealed ; 

The breathing flower, in crimson lips recast, 
Lives, to herself revealed. 


Where the laugh plays a glittering mouth within 
The pearl reclaims her lustre softly bright ; 
The marble throbs, fused in a maiden skin 
As fresh, and pure, and white. 


Under some low and gentle voice the dove 
Has found an echo of her tender moan; 

Resistance grows impossible, and love 
Springs up from the unknown. 


Oh! thou whom burning, trembling, I adore, 

What shrine, what sea, what dome, what rose-tree bowde, 
Saw us, as mingling marble, joined of yore, 

As pearl, or bird, or flower ? 


e FRANCIS HASTINGS DOYLE. 
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Heywood's Dramatic Works. 
tO 


Ir is related of Hardi, the French Lope de Vega, that he wrote no fewer 
than eight hundred dramatic pieces between the years 1600 and 1637. 
So far as connectedness or consecutiveness of incident is concerned, it is 
true that there was not the shadow of any reasonable attempt in these 
plays, and a veritable hodge-podge is the net result of Hardi’s labours. 
But that a man should be able even to plan, much less to execute, such a 
quantity of work is a most fearful development of intellectual fertility. 
Had Mr. Carlyle chanced to be his contemporary, the spectacle would 
have been one of novel interest—that of the philosopher thundering forth 
his philosophy of Silence, and that of the dramatist showering, with a 
pertinacity more bewildering than agreeable, his dramas upon the world. 
From this old French author to Thomas Heywood is a long step as 
regards power of productiveness, but it is no mean distinction for the 
latter to possess that he either composed or took part in the production 
of two hundred and twenty dramatic pieces. Even this we should regard 
as an inordinate share of the cacoethes scribendi to be monopolised by one 
man. Silence is as manifestly the general duty of certain individuals as 
speech is of others; but the difficulty always lies in persuading to his 
duty the man whom Providence has destined to be taciturn. Each indi- 
vidual can in this respect generally read his neighbour's duty more clearly 
than his own. As regards Heywood, it would have been just as well had 
many of those effusions which have testified to the prolific character of his 
brain remained uaowritten; they are only so many additions to the lumber 
of the ages; but, on the contrary, several dramas which have been pre- 
served as associated with his name, bear upon them so unmistakably the 
stamp of genius that, on the whole, we are not sorry even to wade through 
the deep waters of mediocrity in search of the veritable jewel. No poet has 
always been his own equal; and if great Homer nods, the lesser brethren 
of his art may well be pardoned when they sometimes exhibit utter and most 
undoubted somnolency of talent. Though it is no argument in favour of 
unequal composition, yet a poet who should charge every line of his 
works with some weighty aphorism, would, in the end, become a very 
unpopular individual, and be largely ‘‘ taken as read.” 

But while mentioning the number of effusions of a distinctly dramatic 
character of which Heywood was the writer, we have by no means ex- 
hausted the catalogue of his creations. Poems, histories, and prose 
dissertations innumerable he also threw off, and in these things testi- 
fied that his spirit knew no fear in treading either the loftiest or the 
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meanest ground. From the creation of the World, or from the Spanish 
Armada, he could step down to chronicle the doings of a Lancashire 
witch ; his genius exercised itself in depicting the building of Noah’s Ark 
and the building of the last new man-of-war—and, as if to adapt his work 
to those variable accretions of timber, we further learn that the sizes of 
his volumes ranged from ‘stately folio down to modest duodecimo.” 
Many of his folios, together with almost the whole facts of his personal 
history, lie buried in the deepest oblivion. It is beyond our power to 
recover them to the world’s recollection ; nor are we sure that we desire 
todo so. One thing is clear: too little is known of him to bias us one 
way or the other in arriving at an estimate upon his works. We can 
consider him with the utmost freedom, no man essaying to make us afraid. 
Some attempts have been made to construct a biography of Heywood, 
but neither the time of his birth or his death is known, and it is only 
incidentally gathered from one of his poems that he was a native of 
Lincolnshire. This, and the knowledge that he was a fellow of Peter 
House, Cambridge, appear to be the only facts that would justify positive 
assertion regarding him. 

From the excellent edition of his plays recently issued, however,* 
there does appear to be some clue as to dates of production of many of 
his pieces. Fragile, indeed, is the link sought to be established between 
Heywood and “ a respectable’’—that is, a rather exalted—rank in society, 
from the fact that the dramatist refers in mellifluous terms to two gentle- 
men who for years honoured him with their friendship. Yet we will not 
begrudge the biographer what consolation can be derived from his 
assumption; he hath our discreet forbearance, for we can neither affirm 
nor contradict. One thing is very probable, viz. that Heywood led at 
one period the jolly, devil-may-care life which distinguished many of the 
old dramatists, and we discover that in the year 1598 he was regularly 
engaged by Henslowe as a player and a sharer in the Lord Admiral’s 
company. He was afterwards in the service of the wife of James I., for 
after leaving the Lord Admiral’s company, on James’s accession, he 
became one of the theatrical servants of the Earl of Worcester, .who 
transferred him to Queen Anne as one would transfer a lap-dog fo a 
friend. He himself says, in dedicating a book to Lord Worcester, ‘I 
was, my Lord, your creature; and, amongst other your servants, you 
bestowed me upon the excellent Princess Q. Anne, ... . but by her 
lamented death your gift is returned again into your hands.” The first 
plays of Heywood’s which were printed were the historical series, issued 
without his name at the beginning of the seventeenth century. It is 
supposed that the first part of his play on Queen Elizabeth must have 
been printed from notes taken in the theatre, that being the only way to 
account for its corrupt text. A much more complete and perfect edition 
was published in 1633, and that is the version reprinted. Two of the 





* The Dramatic Works of Thomas Heywood, now first collected, In six volumes. 
London ; John Pearson. 1874, 
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plays for which the dramatist most justly deserves remembrance—A 
Woman Killed with Kindness and The Fair Maid of the Exchange—were 
printed in 1607 ; and the following interesting entry respecting the former 
appears in Henslowe’s Diary, as printed by the Shakspeare Society 
during their republication of some of Heywood’s works—‘“ Paid, at the 
appointment of the company, the 6th of March, 1602, unto Thomas 
Heywood, in full payment for his play, called A Woman Killed with 
Kindness, the sum of 81.” The precision with which this fact is noted is 
in striking contrast with the manner in which Heywood himself looked 
after the business of correcting, verifying, and issuing his plays. His 
rapidity of production was undoubted, but for some reason or other he 
does not appear to have been sufficiently careful in clothing his intel- 
lectual offspring, and presenting them successively to the world. 

Omitting chronological notice of many of the plays of this author, 
which is perfectly immaterial to our purpose, we pass on to note that 
Heywood wrote all the known pageants for Lord Mayor’s Day between 
1680 and 1640, in which latter year they ceased to be exhibited, and were 
not again renewed for some years. Several of those which the dramatist 
composed have been preserved and reprinted. The two parts of the drama, 
The Fair Maid of the West, were in existence, and had been performed, 
many years before they were printed. Only two plays were written by 
Heywood in collaboration, and of these the better known one of The 
Lancashire Witches was produced in conjunction with Richard Brome 
(who was once servant to Ben Jonson), and published in 1634. The 
latest composition of the dramatist which bears a date was published in 
1641 ; but it is inferred that he must have been living in 1648, when the 
following lines were issued in A Satire against Separatists :— 


So may rare pageants grace the Lord Mayor’s show, 
And none find out they are idols too ; 

So may you come to sleep in fur at last, 

And some Smectymnuan, when your days are past, 
Your funeral sermon of six hours rehearse, 

And Heywood sing your acts in lofty verse. 


Some contemporary or other would here appear to have cherished an 
exalted opinion of his talents. Heywood indulged the portentous idea, at 
one period of his life, of writing the lives of the poets of all ages and 
of all nations—a task almost as stupendous as any hitherto undertaken 
by mortal. As to its usefulness, save as a dry book of reference, we may 
entertain considerable doubt; and fortunately, from some circumstance 
or another, the projected work was never completed. The world can very 
well do without it; for, at the most, a selection even of our own poets is 
all that we should desire to receive. Nor can we coincide with the bio- 
grapher that Heywood’s treatment of his tuneful brethren must necessarily 
have been of a high order. At any rate, there is no positive evidence to 
prove that such would have been the case. His place as a dramatist is 
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no mean one, and it is secure; with that distinction he may very well 
rest content. It isa mistake for any man of original genius to turn him- 
self into an encyclopedist. 

Upon the manner in which this edition of Heywood’s works has been 
edited we do not propose to say much. Itis neither better nor worse 
than many similar compilations ; but the publisher’s part is excellently 
performed. This is indubitably a point in which previous works have 
been excelled. Into the vexed question whether the anonymous editor 
has made too free with the notes of this and that commentator, without 
rendering sufficient acknowledyment, it would be useless to inquire at 
length. The plays are not to illustrate the notes, but the notes the plays. 
It would have been better, perhaps, if the editor had frankly said where 
the bulk of his notes came from, and thus disarmed criticism; but after 
all the one great fact is that we get an admirable edition of Heywood’s 
works, and one much more complete than any which has hitherto been 
published. The names of Mr. J. P. Collier and Mr. Barron Field are 
well known in connection with the annotation of old English dramatists, 
and both have done something with Heywood. Into their labours Mr. 
Pearson’s editor has entered without, perhaps, that hearty candour and the 
generous thanks which should distinguish a man who dines sumptuously 
off his friend’s table. In one respect the editor is to be praised ; for, 
having few notes of his own to give us, he has the wisdom not to interfere 
seriously with those which he has borrowed. On the whole, however, 
his work has not been badly executed; in the memoir he has had to bend 
himself to the task of making bricks without straw, and his struggle to 
achieve this feat is by no means contemptible. 

Charles Lamb, who was no indifferent judge of the relative merits of 
the old dramatists—for his study of them was close and intimate—observed 
of Heywood, “If I were to be consulted as to a reprint of our old 
English dramatists, I should advise to begin with the collected plays of 
Heywood. He was a fellow-actor and fellow-dramatist with Shakspeare. 
He pessessed not the imagination of the latter, but in all those qualities 
which gained for Shakspeare the attribute of gentle he was not inferior to 
him. Generosity, courtesy, temperance in the depths of passion ; sweet- 
ness, in a word, and gentleness; Christianism, and true hearty Anglicism 
of feelings shaping that Christianism, shine throughout his beautiful 
writings ina manner more conspicuous than in those of Shakspeare ; but 
only more conspicuous inasmuch as in Heywood these qualities are 
primary, in the other subordinate to poetry. Heywood should be 
known to his countrymen as he deserves. His plots are almost invariably 
English.” This eulogy was equalled by one from Hazlitt upon Heywood, 
only that the latter was more discriminative in his selection of the special 
qualities of the dramatist. Nor are these the only authorities who have 
testified to his powers ; whether the reader will agree with the high esti- 
mates formed after a careful reading of Heywood is, to our mind, rather 
doubtful. The criticism which described him as “a prose Shakspeare ”’ 
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is much nearer the truth than the high-flown compliments emanating from 
some quarters. His writing is flat and insipid when compared with that 
of our greatest poet, though it is now and then charged with the real 
elements of pathos and emotion. 

Edward IV. is a play in two parts, which, taken together, give a total 
of nearly two hundred pages. Many of the scenes in this somewhat 
wearisome drama might have been excised with advantage, but others 
again are so excellent as to be worthy of the best dramatists. Occasion- 
ally there are touches like the following, when the King is saying good-bye 
to the Tanner of Tamworth :— 


King. Farewell, John Hobs, the honest true tanner ! 
I see plain men, by observation 
Of things that alter in the change of times, 
Do gather knowledge ; and the meanest life, 
Proportioned with content sufficiency, 
Is merrier than the mighty state of kings. 


The dialogue between the King in disguise and Jane Shore is higher 
than Heywood’s genera! merit, and we extract from it a few lines to afford 
some idea of the style :— 


King. Thou mayst convict me, beauty’s pride, of boldness, 
That I intrude like an unbidden guest ; 
But Love being guide, my fault will seem the less, 
Jane. Most welcome to your subject’s homely roof ! 
The foot, my sovereign, seldom doth offence, 
Unless the heart some other hurt intend. 
King. The most thou seest is hurt unto myself ; 
How for thy sake is majesty disrobed ! 
Riches made poor, and dignity brought low, 
Only that thou mightst our affection know ! 
Jane. The more the pity that, within the sky, 
The sun, that should all other vapours dry, 
And guide the world with his most glorious light, 
Is muffled up himself in wilful night. 
King. The want of thee, fair Cynthia, is the cause; 
Spread thou thy silver brightness in the air, 
And straight the gladsome morning will appear. 


The comic element in this drama is also well sustained, while as a 
piece of character-drawing Matthew Shore is deserving of high praise. 
But unquestionably the best point in the whole thing is the scene between 
Jane Shore and the Queen, whose place she had supplanted in the King’s 
affections. The changes of feeling which agitate the bosom of the wronged 
woman are strongly depicted, as well as the influence which the beautiful 
city madam ultimately has upon her. The second part of the play is not 
80 noticeable as the first, and the character of Richard is a conception 
without either strength or dignity. In attempting to draw a villain the 
author seems to have lost his power, and to have failed for want of that 
calmness in which lies the true power of the dramatic genius. The 
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soliloquy of Tyrrell immediately before the murder of the young princes 
in the Tower is touched with the spirit of pathos, but it is a height 
of excellence very seldom attained. Here are the lines in question, in 
which Tyrrell is supposed to address the princes as they go out :— 


Go, lay ye down, but never more to rise ; 

I have put my hand into the foulest murder 

That ever was committed since the world. 

The very senseless stones here in the walls 

Break out in tears but to behold the fact. 

Methinks the bodies lying dead in graves 

Should rise and cry against us. O hark! (a noise within) hark ! 
The mandrake’s shrieks are music to their cries ; 
The very night is frighted, and the stars 

Do drop like torches to behold this deed ; 

The very centre of the earth doth shake ; 
Methinks the tower should rent down from the top 
To let the heaven look on this monstrous deed. 


The climax of the tragedy is well regarded and naturally led up to, 
and probably we do Heywood’s talent as a dramatist some injustice when 
we complain of roughness of execution. He himself admitted the lack of 
a strict supervision of his works, and doubtless he could have imparted to 
them a more finished air than they now possess had he been thus minded. 
The play If you know not Me, you know Nobody is one of the most widely 
familiar of those written by Heywood, and deals with the troubles of 
Queen Elizabeth. It has in it all the materials for a most interesting 
drama, but the usual carelessness of the author, and his too frequent in- 
difference to the rules of art, have left it rather a suggestion of what might 
be done than an accomplishment of the task. For the most part it is a 
tangled mass of scenes, without coherency, and must have proved tedious 
acting if produced in its entirety. The first part deals with the persecu- 
tion by Mary of Elizabeth, and ends with the latter’s ascension of the 
throne. In the second, the building of the Royal Exchange and the 
famous victory over the Spanish Armada are the substance of the play. 
With such themes one would imagine that the author might produce the 
best work that was in him; but all that portion of the drama referring to 
the opening and dedication of the Royal Exchange is lacking in boldness 
of idea and expression. The proceedings seem much more ordinary than 
would be the case were they reported by the newspapers of the present 
day. The whole pageant is of a tawdry and ineffective description, and 
we greatly wonder at Heywood venturing to publish the play in so in- 
complete and inadequate a condition. The plea that he did it in self- 
defence because there had been an unauthorised publication of the drama 
is not sufficient justification for the raw material which he has so clumsily 
thrown together. One speech, however, delivered by Queen Elizabeth 
towards the close of the last act redeems the author from a multitude of 
minor sins. It has the true martial ring in it, and is supposed to have 
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been delivered by the Queen: when, in full armour, she unfolded her 
standard at Tilbury. We cannot do better than reproduce it :— 


Queen. Be this, then, styled our camp at Tilbury, 
And the first place we have been seen in arms, 
Or thus accoutred ; here we fix our foot, 
Not to stir back, were we sure here t’ encounter, 
With all the Spanish vengeance threaten’d us, 
Came it in fire and thunder. Know, my subjects, 
Your Queen hath now put on a masculine spirit, 
To tell the bold and daring what they are, 
Or what they ought to be ; and such as faint, 
Teach them, by my example, fortitude. 
Nor let the best prov’d soldier here disdain 
A woman should conduct a host of men, 
To their disgrace or want of precedent. 
Have you not read of brave Zenobia, 
An Eastern queen, who fac’d the Roman legions, 
Even in their pride and height of potency, 
And in the field encountered personally 
Anurelianus Cesar ? Think in me 
Her spirit survives, Queen of this Western isle, 
To make the scorn’d name of Elizabeth 
As frightful and as terrible to Spain 
As was Zenobia’s to the state of Rome. 
O I could wish them landed, and in view, 
To bid them instant battle ere march farther 
Into England. Thisis my vow, my rest ; 
I’ll pave their way with this my virgin breast. 


So much for this heroic defence of woman’s right to be, do, and appear 
in every respect as she thinks best. 

The Fair Maid of the Exchange is a play of middle-class life which 
turns on a semi-repulsive incident. Phillis, the maid in question, is 
apprenticed to a sempstress in the Exchange, and one night, in taking 
home some work to the east end of London, accompanied by a servant, 
she is beset by two scapegraces of the town, from whom she is 
rescued by the Cripple and one Frank Goulding. Phillis is so grateful 
for this act that she falls in love with the Cripple, and herein the author 
has spoilt his story, for he shows no reasonable ground why she should 
have preferred this unsightly youth to the more comely Frank, who 
rendered her equal service. Goulding, who had scorned love hitherto, 
becomes desperately enamoured of Phillis, which is also the case, by-the- 
by, with his two elder brothers. After a good deal of plotting and counter- 
‘plotting, and ‘sighing like furnace,” Frank wins the day, aided by the 
Cripple. The reader is chagrined at the Fair Maid’s inconstancy ; for he 
fully expected that when once she had declared her choice in favour of 
the Cripple she would have kept to her extraordinary preference. He is 
doubly disappointed—first, at her want of taste ; secondly, at her fickleness 
in exhibiting such readiness in the transference of her affections. There 
are other contradictory things in the play, which, being intended as a 
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comedy of intrigue, is supposed to be elastic under the hands of the play- 
wright. The Cripple is’ not without humour, and gives vent to much 
stinging satire upon contemporary manners. In the mouth of Goulding 
isput an excellent description of love, when amongst other things he 
decides that love is ‘a substance less divine than is the soul, yet more 
than any other powerin man.” But by far the best thing in the play is the 
song to Phillis, which is quite worthy of many of the fine old lyric poets, 
and shows that Heywood was by no means destitute of music. There 
are many poetic passages to be found here and there, especially in the 
scene where the verses alluded to come in. Two of these light and ex- 
quisite stanzas run as follows :— 


Ye little birds, that sit and sing 
Aemidst the shady valleys, 
And see how Phillis sweetly walks 
Within her garden alleys, 
Go, pretty birds, about her bower ; 
Sing, pretty birds, she may not lour. 
Ah me! methinks I see her frown. 
Ye pretty wantons, warble. 
* * * * 
O fly! make haste! See! sce! she falls 
Into a pretty slumber ; 
Sing round about her rosy bed, 
That waking she may wonder. 
Say to her ’t is her lover true, 
That sendeth love to you, to you : 
And when you hear her kind reply, 
Return with pleasant warblings. 


At once one of the most painful and highly meritorious of Heywood’s 
plays is A Woman Killed with Kindness. Had he always written upon 
the level we behold here there could be little question that the author 
would have taken his place amongst the front rank of dramatists. It is 
impossible to read it and not be touched by a quick sympathy, for it has 
the power of engrossing the feelings in a very remarkable degree. 
Natural and yet rich in utterance, it is just one of those plays which 
justify the preservation of the writer’s works in a permanent form. As 
should be the case with true dramatic writing, we are the subjects of the - 
passion depicted ; it is our master, and leads us on. The drama is 
charged with the tragic element. The infidelity of Mrs. Frankford is a 
circumstance for which we are not quite prepared, perhaps, but the plot 
of the villain has been well laid and warily carried out. The story is to 
this effect: We are introduced to the house of one Mr. Frankford, a 
gentleman of fortune in the country, who is married to = very beautiful 
lady. They receive into their circle a person of fascinating exterior, one 
Mr. Wendoll, who has rather come down in the world. Generous to 
a degree, Frankford will not at first believe the assurances of his faith- 
ful servant Nicholas that his wife has played him false with Wendoll. 
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However, the latter, who has been trusted to the uttermost by his benefactor, 
basely betrays his confidence. Frankford, discovering beyond doubt that 
his wife is really guilty, sends her away from him, to live upon a distant 
estate of his. Here she suffers great agony of mind, and finally prays for 
a reconciliation with her husband. Being upon her death-bed, Frankford 
consents to the interview; he forgives her, and she dies, “ killed with 
kindness.’’ Whether the moral with which the play concludes be such 
as we can approve or no matters little as regards our admiration for 
the workmanship. There are several scenes in the course of the drama 
instinct with deep feeling; notably one, where, at a game of cards, 
Frankford endeavours to test his wife by a conversation full of double- 
entendre, and again where the wretched husband discovers beyond 
doubt that he has been betrayed. Heywood has never surpassed these 
scenes, and rarely equalled them. The entire play is a story of real life 
most dramatically recorded. The contradictory elements in Mrs. Frank- 
ford’s character are such as we seldom meet with in actual experience, but 
there may be warrant for the existence of such women. Possibly there 
are those who can change from the most doting of wives to the lightest of 
wantons, as she did, but they are scarcely the women who might be ex- 
pected to break their hearts over the defection. Still, this is a matter in 
which the author is justified in taking his own view, though it may be in 
opposition to the general consciousness. The character of Jane Shore is 
much more perfectly drawn than Mrs. Frankford in this respect, for where- 
as the latter surrenders at discretion, the former makes a long resistance. 
Considering the period in which he wrote, Heywood has treated a delicate 
subject with great care, and a comparative absence of grossness. The 
Four Prentices of London is a comedy which seems somewhat to have 
puzzled the critics. One has represented it as a satire upon knight- 
errantry, whilst another believes that it was written in all seriousness. The 
latter hypothesis it is impossible to believe, as the comedy is too full of 
absurdities ; touching the former, there is no evidence that such was 
Heywood’s intention. The truth appears to be that he was anxious to 
write an amusing comedy for the benefit of ‘‘ the honest and high-spirited 
prentices, the readers,” with whom, for some reason or other, he was 
anxious to stand in good esteem. But whatever may have been the 
‘ author’s object, the less we say of his production the better; it in no way 
enhances his fame. As for the knightly apprentices, their deeds only 
excite in us the sensation of ridicule. We cannot linger over The Fair 
Maid of the West, notwithstanding the fact that the heroine is more 
individualised than can be said of any other persons in the play, and 
that we are able to take some amount of interest in her adventures. 
Altogether this drama also is not worthy of the author’s powers, and we 
must dispute the dictum that considerable skill and ingenuity have been 
displayed in managing and evolving the plot. One fact alone destroys its 
sequence, viz. that in one of the acts we are pitchforked without any 
warning at all from Cornwall to Morocco, and from Morocco to the 
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Azores. There is a good deal of action in the play—in’ fact, rather too 
much, as may be gathered from the violent display of locomotion just 
mentioned. Occasionally the author’s Pegasus gives us a few good lines 
of poetry too, but the jade is really broken-winded. 

A ponderous volume was written by Heywood of four plays constructed 
upon the heathen mythologies. The dramas are entitled respectively 
the Golden Age, the Silver, the Brazen, and the two parts of the Iron 
Age. This work of considerable magnitude had already been rendered 
superfluous by the labours of more illustrious men, and Heywood suffers 
enormously when compared with Homer and Ovid. His metals, in truth, 
cannot be called precious metals in the literary sense. Much of these 
plays consists of but a disjointed mass of uninteresting conversations 
between the naughty heathen celebrities, in which the amours of the various 
gods have not been forgotten. There is some very fair writing in the scenes 
devoted to the fall of Troy, not unmingled with pathos and energy, but after 
the sublime history of ‘‘ the blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle”’ the narra- 
tive is comparatively tame and unprofitable. These plays are scarcely of 
value, indeed, at all, except as showing the wide range of subjects. which 
Heywood had studied, and upon which he could treat in a manner more or 
less successfully. The stories of many of the mythological personages 
touched upon in the Four Ages will be found dealt with in prose, and 
at greater length, in Heywood’s Nine Books of Various History Concern- 
ing. Women, another tribute to his strong leaning towards old-world 
lore. 

The class of subjects in which the dramatist was most successful again 
finds exemplification in The English Traveller, which is one of those plays 
devoted to pourtraying domestic life. It does not fail to excite a certain 
amount of real interest in us, although some of its incidents belong to the 
impossible, or ought to do so at any rate—such, for instance, as two former 
lovers renewing their vows, after a long absence, in the bedroom of 
the lady, who has but recently been married. Such derelictions as this 
can never be pardoned, however at times they may not appear so glaring 
when the attention of the reader is diverted by the excellence, beauty, or 
vigour of the writing. The difficult situation just named has been skilfully 
managed by Heywood, and there are others where fair tragic power is 
exhibited. The character of young Geraldine, the early lover, is, perhaps, 
the best in the play; yet Dalavill, a sleek, smooth villain, who seduces 
Wincott’s wife under the guise of friendship, is conceived with boldness 
and spirit. But the author's talent is never seen at a very great height 
either in comedy or in tragedy ; a subdued tone in both is all to which he 
can lay claim. A Challenge for Beauty is a rendering of an old Spanish 
story, and it is justly considered one of Heywood’s best pieces. The lead- 
ing incidents of the tradition are as follows :—Isabella, the proud Queen of 
Spain and Portugal, arrogated to herself the perfection of female beauty, 
which one Bonavida, a courtier, had the temerity to dispute. He was 
banished in consequence, and not permitted to return until he could 
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bring with him the equal of the imperious beauty. Travelling in foreign 
climes, he despairs of realising the object of his search until he arrives in 
England, when he discovers the paragon in the person of a lady named 
Helena. He is so overpowered by her attractions that he proposes for her 
band, and is accepted. Returning to Spain in order to redeem his 
sentence, he leaves with her a ring from which she is to part under no 
conditions whatever. Arrived in Spain, he announces that he has suc- 
ceeded in his quest, and being required to produce the lady, but in vain, 
he is cast into. prison. Two treacherous courtiers are, meanwhile, sent 
to England by Isabella to obtain possession of the ring. One of them 
persuades Helena’s maid to steal the ring, and, having obtained posses- 
sion of it, the two rogues depart instantly for Spain. The Queen is loudly 
triumphant at the success of her nefarious scheme, and Bonavida is 
pierced to the heart on beholding what he believes to be the proof of his 
shame in the production of the ring. He is condemned to death, and 
the period of execution speedily arrives. Just at the fatal moment, 
and when the executioner is prepared to operate on his victim, Helena 
appears, and proves her own innocence. The Queen behaves with more 
grace than might have been expected from her previous character, and 
acknowledges that she has been equalled in virtue and exceeded in 
beanty. The whole play is written in capital style, and it never lags in 
action. The various passions of the human heart have been well 
personified in the several characters. We have the imperiousness of 
Isabella, the matchless beauty and purity of Helena, the unyielding nature 
of Bonavida, and the treachery of Pineda. Some of the conversations 
are almost brilliant, and the effect of the drama is most satisfactory. Of 
Love’s Mistress, which follows the play previously spoken of, in this edition, 
much need not be said. The argument is taken from Apuleius, and in 
conversation with Midas we obtain an inkling of the author’s views upon 
the relations between the poet and the public. Lines of real poetry are 
now and again to be met with in the course of the effusion, but it falls 
far short of the author when seen at his best. The old story of Cupid 
and Psyche has been clothed anew, and in the period at which the work 
was written it became very popular. For our own part, we do not see 
that Heywood has been so successful as some apprehend in galvanising 
these ancient legends into new life. There is much that is amusing in 
this particular allegory, however, and some deep questions are just 
brushed as with passing wings at the close of the masque. One of the 
very oldest problems of the world—that of the disparity which exists 
between man’s ideal and his realisation of it—finds its suggestion even 
amid the grotesque, just as it will thrust itself in everywhere and under 
all conditions of human life, whether humorous or tragic. Another 
attempt in this line is the Rape of Lucrece, which serves to show, 
amongst other purposes, the poverty of Heywood as compared with Shak- 
speare’s wonderful wealth in poetic imagery. Some of the characters are 
invested with all the buffoonery of a Wright or a Toole, which scarcely 
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accords with one’s notions of the dignity attaching to Brutus and his 
compatriots. The tragedy, in sooth, is as curious a medley as was ever 
thrown together, notwithstanding that it possesses isolated passages of 
undoubted excellence. On its title-page we find the extraordinary recom- 
mendation on behalf of the play that there will be discovered ‘ several 
songs in their apt places,”’ sung by Valerius, the merry lord among the 
Roman peers. A few of these songs are amusing, and several of quite an 
opposite character. One upon love is somewhat quaint, and runs in the 
following manner :— 


Now, what is love ? I will thee tell : 

It is the fountain and the well 

Where pleasure and repentance dwell ; 

It is, perhaps, the sansing bell, 

That rings all in to heaven or hell ; 

And this is love, and this is love, as I hear tell. 
Now, what is love ? I will you show: 

A thing that creeps and cannot go, 

A prize that passeth to and fro, 

A thing for me, a thing for moe ; 

And he that proves shall find it so ; 

And this is love, and this is love, sweet friend, I trow. 


The play was worth preserving out of curiosity alone, independently 
of the fact that there is powerful writing to be found in several portions. 
In the great scene upon which the whole story turns, Heywood has 
exerted himself to give a worthy representation of the lustful emotions of 
Tarquin, and the subsequent misery and grief of Lucrece. The lines 
devoted to the heroine are veritably touching, and redeem many of the 
absurdities with which the play abounds. 

Two other dramas merit some allusion before closing this survey of 
the bulk of Heywood’s published works. The first, The Royal King and 
the Loyal Subject, hath been much commended by many critics, and with 
certain show of reason. The plotis simplicity itself, and the writing flowing 
and graceful. It assumes to tell the true story of the devotion exhibited 
by an English marshal towards his sovereign. While bending to his 
monarch’s will in every particular, the marshal’s character is not allowed 
to degenerate into sycophancy or hypocrisy. To the despotism of the 
king he is most willing and submissive, but it is with an admirable 
magnanimity and no trait of cowardice. Several peers of the court being 
jealous of the favours conferred upon this paragon of virtue, determined 
to undermine him in the king’s regard and procure his disgrace. In- 
capable of appreciating the noble virtues which procured for the marshal 
the honours he received at the hands of his sovereign, the lords Clinton 
and Chester thus express themselves :— 


Clinton. These graces are beyond dimension ; 
They have nor height nor depth, uncircumscrib'd, 
And without bounds. He like a broad-arm’d tree 
O’ershadows us, and throws his spacious boughs ; 
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We that grow under cannot see the sun, 

Nor taste the cheerful warmth of his bright beams ; 

These branches we must lop by fire or thunder, 

Or by his shadowing arms be still kept under. 
Chester. I was born eagle-sighted, and to gaze 

In the sun’s forehead ; I will brook no cloud 

To stand betwixt me and his glorious fire ; 

V’'ll have fuli light or none, either soar high 

Or else sink low ; my ominons fate is cast, 

Or to be first, or of all abjects last. 


The machinations of the scheming peers succeed for a period. The 
king is prevailed upon to test the affection of his powerful subject to the 
uttermost by withdrawing from him all his dignities and advantages. 
He is stripped of his offices one by one, and these are given to his 
enemies ; and, as a last stroke of ill-fortune, having been treated con- 
temptuously, he is banished from court. Utterly overcome by the ingra- 
titude of his sovereign, which he cannot understand, and yet bowing to 
his expressed will—even to the full bitterness of its terms—the marshal 
delivers himself of a speech full of true dignity and nobility. It has in 
it no tinge of bitterness, no reproach, but is charged only with sadness 
and regret that his faithful service should have been so misunderstood by 
him whom he loved so deeply, and for whom he had fought on the battle- 
field. The portion of the scene in which the king and the marshal 
address each other is so admirable that we venture to extract it :— 


Marshal. Those that are wronged may speak : 
My Lord, I let you know my innocence, 
And that my true and unstain’d loyalty 
Deserves not this disgrace : none ever bore 
Like eminence with me that hath discharg’d it 
With better zeal and conscience ; for my service 
Let my wounds witness : I have some to show 
That, had I not my body interpos’d, 
Had been your scars. All my deserved honours 
You have bestow’d upon my enemies— 
Ay, such as have whole skins, 
And never bled but for their ease and health. 
You might with as much justice take my life 
As seize my honours : howsoe’er, my Lord, 
Give me free leave to speak but as I find ; 
I ever have been true, you now unkind. 

King. , Will you contest ? 

What have you, sir, that is not held from us ? 
Or what can your own virtue purchase you 
Without our grace? Are not your fortunes, favours, 
And your revenues ours? Where should they end 
But where they first began ? Have we not power, 
To give our own ? or must we ask your counsel 
To grace where you appoint ? Need we a guardian, 
Or aim you at the place ? 

Marshal. Oh, my dread King, 
It sorrows me that you misprize my love, 
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And with more freedom I could part with life 
Than with your Grace : my offices, alas ! 
They were my troubles, but to want your favours, 
That only thus afflicts my loyal thoughts, 
And makes me bold to tern. your Grace unkind. 
King. Sir, we command you to abandon Court 
And take it as a favour that we now 
Not question of your life ; without reply 
Leave us, 
Marshal. Yl leave the Court as I would leave my burden, 
But from your Highness in this kind to part 
Is as my body should forsake my heart. 


The brave soldier’s troubles do not end with banishment. Knowing that 
he possesses two daughters who are most dear to him, the king despatches 
a nobleman to him commanding ‘him to send to the court the one who is 
the marshal’s special favourite. The elder is sent, and she so wins upon 
the king by her grace and beauty that he makes her his queen. Under- 
standing from her some time afterwards, and when she is enceinte, that 
her beauty is not comparable with that of her sister, the king waxes into 
a pretended passion, and sends her home to her father, at the same time 
demanding from the latter his other daughter. The marshal delays 
complying for three months, and then returns the queen crowned, attended 
by her sister, while he himself craves permission to make his sovereign a 
present. The king assenting, the marshal presents him with /a young 
prince (the monarch’s son) in a magnificent cradle. A reconciliation 
ensues, and the king confers his sister’s hand upon the widowed marshal. 
From the deepest depth the king’s trusted friend is lifted to a greater 
height than any he ever before enjoyed. The subject of the drama is a 
happy one, and, if it be not treated with unusual vigour, there is an 
evenness of execution to be met with rarely observable in Heywood. 
Fortune by Land and Sea is the last of the plays reprinted in this 
edition, and it is almost alone amongst the dramatist’s works for the 
triple excellence of character, action, and construction. It is one of 
the very few in which Heywood resorted to collaboration, and the joint 
labours of himself and one Rowley prove that collaboration is not neces- 
sarily an evil. Coherency and consistency have certainly been achieved 
between the parts of this drama with wonderful success. Its pictures of 
life are true and vivid, and it is altogether a specimen of good, honest 
work. Frank Forrest is a full-blooded young Englishman, who is fond of 
excellent company wherever he can meet with it. Being one day in a 
tavern when his father is insulted, a quarrel ensues, and the courageous 
young fellow is killed. Old Forrest, who loved his boy deeply, grieves 
sorely over this event. The death is revenged by another son in a duel, 
after fighting which successfully the avenger has to make his escape. ll 
these events are graphically depicted, as well as the grief of old Forrest 
and subsequent adventures of his son. The language is in no scene 
absolutely eloquent, but neither is it exactly commonplace. The play is 
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most readable, and possesses stronger dramatic interest than many of 
its fellows. 

Not equal to Marlowe for the breadth and richness of his imagination, 
or to Chapman for the wide sweep of his ideal vision, Heywood was 
nevertheless a man who made a valuable and substantial addition to 
English literature. His merits chiefly lie in his direct and homely 
method of dealing with domestic subjects, and the generally pure and 
genial fancy which colours such subjects with a pleasing, if sober, light. 
He has himself prevented his name from being placed as high in our 
dramatic réle as it might have been, by ignoring the principles of his art 
in too many instances, and by a general neglect in perfecting for pos- 
terity that which might have passed muster in his own time disfigured 
with many blemishes. What he wrote in the “‘ infancy of judgment ’’ he 
is to blame for having perpetuated in the supposed wisdom of age. It is 
perfectly easy, nevertheless, to trace the loving spirit in most of what he 
has accomplished, and our pity for his folly is certainly not alloyed by any 
feeling of contempt. The probability is that, as acting was the thing nearest 
at hand with him, and that by which he was compelled principally to acquire 
his means of sustenance, it never flashed across his mind till late in life 
that the noblest part of him had as yet been uncommitted to the world. 
He does not appear to have worked as a dramatist from any fixed prin- 
ciples of composition, but simply to have interpreted with all the simplicity 
of a simple nature those phases of it which came upder his own direct 
observation. Regarded in this light, we know of few authors who deserve 
so high a commendation. Nature is with him in all, and his trust in the 
best human instincts is unwavering. He is not appalled by the cor- 
ruptions of society or the villainy of the individual; he has faith that 
human nature will shine out, pure and unsullied, after its temptations and 
its anguish; and he entertains, in fact, no doubt whatever as to its 
ultimate excellence and goodness. Infused by a beautiful spirit of 
tolerance and virtue, he remains, not a grand or magnificent being, but 
one thoroughly true to himself, and with more than the ordinary capacity 
for interpreting the aspirations and emotions of humanity. 


G. B. 8. 
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Ir is strange that English people know so little of the interior of France. 
I am struck with this each time that my steps lead me out of the beaten 
track to some corner better worth visiting, for one cause or another, than 
half the places in Germany, where my countrymen congregate year after 
year. Our physicians, while sending their patients to the most distant 
spots in Bohemia, the Engadine, nay, even Ischia, have, up to very lately, 
ignored many of those potent springs nearer at hand, which were known 
as far back as the time of the Romans, and the valuable properties of 
which the French faculty have recognised for the last half century. 
Among these baths, perhaps the most notable is Mont-Dore, the very 
name of which is unknown to the great mass of English people, and will 
generally be productive of a puzzled look and a timid enquiry as to 
whether it is not ‘‘ somewhere in the South of France?”’ No, my friend, 
Mont-Dore is in Auvergne, and Auvergne is a district well worth visiting, 
for other than hygienic motives. Its voleanic range of mountains, its 
Druidical and Gallic remains, its Romanesque churches and Middle-Age 
castles, its pine woods and trout streams, desolate purple plains and 
laughing lowlands, rich in vegetation, cannot fail to fascinate every lover 
of nature or art, be he geologist, archeologist, architect, or artist. But 
of one thing it is fair to warn you. Although but sixteen hours distant 
from Paris (six of these being beyond the reach of rails), this district is 
more primitive than the wildest of those Bohemian baths you have toiled 
many days to reach. Adieu here to luxurious hotels, fine raiment, bands 
of music, mundane pleasures of every description. Man is of little 
moment here. Nature, whether you worship her as she sends her health- 
restoring stream boiling from the rock, or stand on the edge of an extinct 
erater and watch the twilight drink away the golden sunset from the 
sharp basaltic pinnacles around, Nature is paramount in the Monts-Dore. 

The drive from Clermont-Ferrand, where you leave the train for a 
diligence, is an almost continuous ascent of six hours. The change is 
gradual from the fertile soil of the thickly-inhabited plain, where the 
wealth of apricots, carted away by the bushel, explains the cause of 
Clermont’s celebrity for ‘‘ pate d’abricots,” to the rocky uplands, where 
nothing grows but short fine turf and purple heather, and the only living 
creatures are a shepherd and his flock. The view from the summit is 
very beautiful. On the one side, the range of the Puy de Déme, with 
the richly-cultivated plain we have just left, at its feet; on the other, 
two marvellous basaltic giants rising from a gorge, like twin fortresses 
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guarding the pass, backed by the rocky folds of the Monts-Dore, and the 
wooded slopes below them. We now enter upon scenery not unlike 
Switzerland, minus iis snowy peaks and toy chalets. The road winds 
among pine-clad hills, above which rise jagged walls of granite, until we 
reach the opening of the narrow valley, in the centre of whose green 
basin of pasture land lies Mont-Dore. 

The first aspect of the place is decidedly repellant. The stern, 
serviceable little town, granite-and-grey-slated, possesses no variety of 
colour or folly of architectural irregularity to seduce the understanding. 
It tells a plain unvarnished tale of snow and exile from the world during 
six months of the year, with a ‘ season”’ of less than three, during which 
the efforts of every industrious inhabitant are devoted to extracting as much 
as possible out of the visitors with the least possible outlay. No wonder all 
is dear, for everything is dragged up here in June and vanishes in Sep- 
tember; doctors and hotel-keepers disappear, shops are shut up, the road 
to Clermont becomes impassible, the post comes on horseback from ‘‘ La 
Bourboulle,” the carriages retire into outer darkness for so long that they 
must blink when they-meet the daylight again, and the horses—chief 
source of revenue in the summer—must eat their heads off until the 
following year. Let it be remembered, too, that living is much more 
expensive than it was in France, and also that many articles of food have 
to be brought long distances, before we cavil'at the high rate of charges 
at the hotels here. 

A few words as to the history of Mont-Dore. Its waters were known 
and used by the Gauls, and, subsequently, by the Romans. To the 
former has been attributed a quadrangular bath, formed of square blocks 
of pine, and capable of holding fifteen persons, which was found in a state 
of perfect preservation in 1823. The Roman baths were spread over a 
much greater surface than that occupied by the present town; the largest 
fragments of their columns, together with some sculptured stones that 
clearly belong to an early Norman church have been collected, and set up 
in a somewhat incongruous pile upon the Promenade. How and when 
the Gallo-Roman town was destroyed is not known. The baths, like 
most others throughout Europe, seem to have been forgotten in the Middle 
Ages, and only to have been recalled to the recollection of suffering 
humanity at the beginning of this century. The scheme of an Establish- 
ment was then conceived, and the buildings, still in existence, begun, 
though they were not completed till 1828. Since that year little has been 
done to advance the prosperity of the place, but, as the concession to the 
present lessee of the baths terminates next year, certain imperative im- 
provements are to be looked for. The accommodation is much too limited 
for the number of bathers, necessitating that some should be roused as 
early as 2a.m. Of course none but feeble-minded persons will submit 
to such penance ; still, it is sought to be imposed on most new comers ; 
for, as no baths are given after ten o’clock in the morning, it is clear that, 
in order that the supply may meet the demand, some must be taken over 
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night ! As in most cases in life, I suppose, the weakest goes to the wall. 
The ‘ Salls d’Aspiration,” of which I shall speak presently, is also much 
too small, and: singularly ill-regulated, or rather,- not regulated at all. 
There is no thermometer, an attendant rushes in two or three times in 
the course of the morning, and, seeing that the room has become so fall 
of vapour as to render breathing a difficulty, he throws a window wide 
open, at the eminent peril of the perspiring multitude, who retreat, 
cowering, into a sort of inner sanctuary until the salle is purified. All 
this needs radical change. 

The waters of Mont-Dore contain carbonic acid, bicarbonate of soda, 
chalk, iron, and other elements, among them being arsenic. Their 
efficacy is beyond question in cases of tubercles on the lungs, asthma, 
bronchitis (especially of the irritable, spasmodic kind), thickening of the 
Eustachian tube, and chronic diseases of the larynx, windpipe, and 
mucous membrane. The modes of application are various, according to 
the nature and position of the enemy that is to be attacked and routed. 
Douches, ‘‘ Pulverisation”’ (the term applied to the spray-system), 
Inhalation, Foot-baths, and Garglings, are the new auxiliary forces that 
support the great army of body-baths, and beckers of hot water, where- ° 
with the victories of Mont-Dore were formerly won. I cannot doubt the 
universal testimony of those I met who had returned here a second year, 
having derived signal benefit from their “ first course.” ‘‘ Nota single 
cold last winter.” ‘‘ For the first time for years I had no cough last 
spring.” I was told this repeatedly, and was made further acquainted 
by my French friends with all the intimate evils which these blessed 
springs had alleviated, and are on their road to cure. 

By far the most aristocratic, and I believe the most comfortable, 
though not the most agreeably situated hotel at Mont-Dore is that of 
Chabaury Ainé. In its small, unpretentious salon you will meet the best 
society in France, and for that privilege, with two meals and a tiny bed- 
room, you will pay from thirteen to fifteen francs a day. The tariff of 
the ‘* Grand Hotel” is yet higher, and its company many degrees lower. 
The other hotels are less expensive, and their accommodation fairly 
good; but the living here, at the best, is homely, and such relish as it 
may possess is mainly attributable to that best of chefs, the keen moun- 
tain air. 

The manners and customs of Mont-Dore resemble the polities which 
prevail’ at Madame Chabaury’s table d’hote ; they are anti-revolutionary, 
and have suffered but little change within this century. To see the 
sedan-chairs (Fig. 1) hurrying to and fro across the ‘‘ Place,” of a morning, 
escorted in some instances by a ‘‘ running footman’’ or woman; to see 
these chairs jostling and charging each other at full tilt upon the stair. 
case of the “ Etablissement,” recalls the boisterous encounters between 
chairs hoop-and-powder-laden, of which we read in days when George II. 
was king, Very unlike our present squeamish refinement, too, is the 
spectacle of an obese gentleman, who has just stepped out of bed, with a 
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flannel hood upon his head, a pair of sabots on his feet, and a dressing- 
gown folded round his stomach, walking leisurely to the public well, and 
gargling his throat there, as composedly as though he were in his dressing- 
room. (Fig. 2.) Then, the “ Aspiration” ... but listen to the programme 
of a morning’s work. I am woke at 5 a.m., if the noise overhead from yet 
earlier risers has not already roused me; am pushed, in a semi-somno- 
lent state, into a sedan, and away my bearers scuttle with me to the 
Magdalene spring, where I imbibe a glass of hot water before going to the 
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Salle d’Aspiration. (Fig. 3.) Iam the happy possessor of numerous little 
tickets, which I diffuse, one to my sedan-bearers, one to the doorkeeper 
of the Salle, one to the attendant for a not-unnecessary towel. This 
paper currency represents a gross sum of 1 franc 60 centimes. A shirt 
of flannel or linen, trowsers, the older the better, and a pair of sabots, 
constitute the costume which is de rigueur for the Salle. For the transit 
to and fro, a thick coat and a ‘‘ Maud” are all that is required, though 
one is told on arrival at Mont-Dore that a complete suit of flannels is 
indispensable ; the only article that really is so being the sabots. Thus 
clad, I enter a room, the aspect of which combines something of the 
shadowy terror of Dante’s Purgatory with the grim reality of the hulks. 
Surely that file of melancholy men, walking round and round in slow 
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time, with heads bent upon their chests, wiping the drops of agony from 
their brows, must be convicts ? (Fig. 4.) The atmosphere is that of a thick 
London fog ; impossible, at times, to distinguish anything three yards off ; 
and it is these fumes, into which the inherent properties of the water pass, 
which are so beneficial to the respiratory organs. But surtout, pas trop 
de zéle is sound advice in all things. Vapour and fresh air are both good 
things in their way; administered without stint, however, in quick suc- 
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cession as they here are, one wishes that the zéle that lavishes both upon 
us were moderated. 

In the same building is the ‘ Salle de la Pulverisation,” where sprays 
of all shapes and sizes are applied in certain cases of nasal, bronchial, and 
oral obstruction. It is seldom that the patient is condemned to ‘‘aspire,” and 
also to be “ pulverised.”’ After forty-five minutes of either process, swathed 
to the eyes, he is hurried into the sedan, made to drink a second glass of 
water, and carried back to bed, which the maid insists on heating with a 
warming-pan before one is permitted to enter it. At the end of an hour one 
is again roused, again pushed intoasedan, again hurried across the ‘ Place.” 
This time it is to the ordinary bath. Here I am probably visited by the 
doctor, who feels my pulse, speaks of the weather, and tells me to continue 
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doing as I did yesterday. On my return to my room, the maid appears 
again with her warming-pan. But this time I rebel; I scorn a third 
edition of bed; clothe myself, and stave off the agonies of hunger with a 
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crust, awaiting breakfast which will not be ready for another hour and a 
half. When it comes, I sit next a charming old marquis, who takes snuff 
with the air of the Grand Monarque, tells an improper story with infinite 
delicacy, and stands bare-headed, hat in hand, for ten minutes in the 





street, when he meets a lady. All the others at our table are equally Le- 
gitimists. ‘‘ Je suis radicale blanche enragée,” replies a fair lady, when I 
venture to ask her politics. I have thus a fine opportunity of studying 
one section of French society, with its high-minded devotion to cause it 
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recognises as hopeless—for the present. My neighbours converse most 
agreeably and without reserve. Whether they would do so with a stran- 
ger of their own country—one whom they found was not ‘ bien pensant ” 
Idoubt. I observe that the White Lilies resolutely close their petals against 
the few Imperial Bees who have strayed into their parterre. There was 
a private dinner among the créme de la créme one night, at which the 
King’s health was drunk with enthusiasm, and the ladies, discarding 
the simple toilette which is the rule here, appeared in gala dress, with 
flowers in their hair, and roused the men to transports of fiery loyalty with 
their songs. Had there been a band, I should have expected it to strike 
up “ O Richard, O mon Roi;’’ but alas! there is no band in Mont-Dore ; 
only a piano, which, like everything else, is a relic of the past—a spinet in 
disguise. 

After breakfast the ‘‘Place’’ presents a curious spectacle. It is 
crowded with saddle-horses, donkeys, and one or two ricketty caléches. 
This is the day’s market; the great event of the twenty-four hours, for 
every owner of a four-footed beast of burthen. There is no fixed price for 
anything, to carry anybody anywhere. The sound commercial principle of 
supply and demand regulates each morning’s transactions. The horse you 
paid yesterday twelve francs for you may get to-day for three. Sunshine 
is the motive-power that rules this Exchange-mart. The horizon is clear, 
not a cloud obscures the summit of the Pic de Sancy and Mont-Dore is 
full to overflow ; there is no limit to the demands of the sturdy Auvergnese 
to-day, and the man who hesitates is lost: in half an hour not an animal 
of any description will be left upon the ‘‘ Place.” We return from our 
ride—or should return, if we do our duty—soon after four o’clock, to 
drink with Magdalene, gargle with Cesar, and take a foot-bath with St. 
John. And not alone, alas! with the tutelary Saint of the Spring, but 
with two companions in the flesh, who plunge their feet into the same trough 
with me! (Fig. 5.) Happily it is ranning water : let the fastidious be com- 
forted by this reflection. (Nevertheless, whenever I can, I secure a 
position, like the wolf in the fable, at the top of the stream.) The “ traite- 
ment” is now over for the day. We dine at half-past five, and drink our 
coffee on the Promenade. The music consists of a blind beggar playing 
upon his musette, the old Auvergnese instrument which suggested so 
many pastoral melodies to the early French composers. Remember this, 
and curse not, when you hear the most hideous combination of sounds 
that perverse human ingenuity ever devised. Haply, you may find another 
link with the music of the past, if the peasants, on the evening of a féte- 
day, dance a bourrée on the Promenade, as they sometimes do. In the 
Reading-room, at eight o’clock, a little comedy or operetta is played, 
without scenic illusion, by two or three actors, whose performance is good 
enough to pass away an hour, if the evening be not warm enough to prefer 
sitting out of doors. By ten o’clock everyone is in bed. And this, with 
little variation, is the routine of life at Mont-Dore. 

Stern and unlovely as the first aspect of this little valley is, climb into 
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the woods, toil up the glades of hoary pine, to the falling waters of the 
Plat-i-Barbe, to the Scierie, to the Capucin, or the Gorge de l’Enfer, you 
will find that the walks have infinite, though perhaps not much varied, 
beauty. The blue-green shade of undeciduous pines and firs, from whose 
lower branches depend venerable grey beards of moss, give place, here and 
there, to open lawns, and heathery spaces, where the wild pink flushes of 
a deeper red, as we ascend, and the gentian opens its intense blue eyes on 
us. Thin streams of water, tumbling over rocks, an outlook from the 
summits necessarily bounded by the wall of the Pic de Sancy, and the 




















folding mountains on every side save one; these are the themes upon 
which Nature modulates, with the genius of an Improvisatore, devising with 
the subtlety of semitones, and by a new combination of the old materials, 
to produce fresh passages of harmony. 

The Pie de Sancy must be ascended on foot or on horseback, and the 
laziest man will be repaid his trouble if he selects a day when the jagged 
teeth of the Pic cut the blue sky sharply, and no fleecy hosiery clings to 
the neighbouring heights. Half the visitors at Mont-Dore are probably also 
bound for the Pic, in which case no guide is necessary, unless you con- 
template riding on to the Lac de Pavin (an additional five hours’ tour), 
or propose returning either by the Cratéres, or by the Puy de Cliergue, 
where, in.some places, no path is indicated. The Pic is 6,186 feet above 
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the sea-level, and is the highest point in France until we reach the 
Pyrenees. Two hours’ ride brings you to a narrow table-land, where your 
horse must be left ; the remaining twenty minutes of steep ascent being 
performed on foot. The view from the summit is glorious, and even to 
the most ignorant of geology very interesting. You find yourself sur- 
rounded by extinct volcanoes, crater-lakes, fantastic peaks of basalt 
upon every side. There, to the north, is that long range of Domes, 
locally called ‘‘ Puys,” extending to the north and south of Clermont. A 
friend of mine has an ingenious theory relative to these ‘‘ Puys,’”’ founded 
upon the facts as stated in Mr. Scrope’s valuable work, which is worth 
mentioning here, as I found it harmonize perfectly with my own un- 
scientific observations. He supposes these ‘ Puys”’ to be bubbles of 
steam and mud, brought to the surface of the bed of an extremely deep 
and tranquil sea, the presence of which prevented them from expanding 
and bursting. See how the forms of those hills to the north are flattened: 
they are all portions of the great balsatic plateau, formed by the lava 
which flowed from various craters over the flat bed of the ocean. These 
craters would be bubbles of a subsequent date, which burst when the 
process of upheaval had diminished the depth of the sea, and the conse- 
quent pressure, and were finally raised above the water, vomiting forth 
ashes and loose stones. Observe, with a strong glass, the Puy de 
Tartaret, to the eastward, the black lava mound of Murols below it, and 
the valley all tumbled about with scorie : how aptly it illustrates these 
views. 

The excursion to the Chateau de Murols itself, and on to Saint 
Nectaire, is full of varied interest, and the country traversed is eloquent 
in proclaiming the marvels of its creation. About two miles from Mont- 
Dore the road branches off from the one to Clermont and becomes wild 
and friendless, not unlike certain moorland districts in Cumberland, but 
with sharper articulation of outlines. You come presently to the back of 
that extinct crater, and the rugged wall of rock along whose summit we 
picked our way “ delicately,” like Agag, when returning from the Pie de 
Sancy. The form of the mountains is very fine seen from here, and the 
blue shadows of early morning that define every fissure in the basalt, 
every seam that marks the course of the burning lava down the crater’s 
side, add greatly to their beauty. By and by you see, to the right, the 
smiling little lake of Cambon, studded with islands, which some believe to 
be an extinct crater, though it seems more probable that from the red 
lips of the awful ‘‘ Tartaret,’’ dominating it, the lava pouring from the 
two mouths (still distinctly seen) arrested the waters of the little stream, 
La Couze, and bound them up into this basin. The first aspect of the 
castle of Murols is grand and startling, but it loses, as one descends into 
the valley, out of which the black conical steep which the castle crowns 
rises so abruptly. The hill looks almost artificial, so unbroken is it by 
inequality of outline or surface, except such as is procured by terraced 
vines. It is as though a Pyramid had been transplanted to the banks of 
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the Rhine, and there “ utilized.”” I cannot think, with Mérimée, that 
‘* sous le rapport purement pittoresque ” the Chateau de Murols is pre- 
eminent. Except from one point of view, on the Road to Saint Nectaire, 
it is a subject no artist would select. But as you climb up, over loose 
ashes and scoris, to the colossal fortress, whose complicated buildings of 
various dates cover several acres; as you stand on the battlement, and 
the eye seizes the various details of the wondrous panorama below, there 
is no feeling of disappointment, for the spot has an interest and beauty 
of its own which the brush of no mortal painter could transfer to canvas. 
Over against you rises the red scoriaceous ‘“ Tartaret,”’ clad to the very 
mouth in pines, out of whose lava the swarthy village of Murols at its feet 
was hewn and built. Lava is on every side : the wall on which you stand 
is built of it, the valley is broken up with fantastic heaps of ashes, like 
the remains of a giant’s fire that died out last night; loose blocks of 
basalt lie all around ; the impress of the great convulsion which upheaved 
this country unknown ages since remains as fresh as though it had just 
taken place. 

The first mention of the castle of Murols occurs in 1228 ; but anti- 
quaries agree that no portion of the existing buildings date earlier than 
the fifteenth century. Before the days of cannon its position must have 
been impregnable. The volcanic soil is said to be favourable to the 
botanist. We met a priest, herbal in hand, who was thus in- 
nocently enjoying his holiday far from the great city which was the 
theatre of his spiritual labours. The simple man’s delight in the Flora 
of Auvergne was a homily upon the worth of those pure pleasures 
which we draw direct from Nature. I lamented that I could only 
appreciate the powerful aroma of the wild thyme; and felt, as I have 
often done, that, for the enjoyment of life, it is curiously untrue that ‘a 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” 

Two miles beyond Murols is St. Nectaire d’en Bas, where your driver 
will stop, unless you insist on his climbing the additional mile to St. 
Nectaire d’en Haut. Here are the only objects of interest, and the 
only good hotel. The church is a perfect example of the Auvergnese- 
Romanesque architecture of the eleventh century; possessing a family 
resemblance to Notre Dame du Port, at Clermont, and the churches of 
Issoire and Brioude. The apse is formed of three clustered chapels 
(Brioude has five), and is ornamented with exterior mosaics. It has 
an octagonal tower, perhaps of a later date; in other respects the entire 
church seems to have remained untouched since it was built. The carved 
capitals in the choir, though rude, are worth attention. Mérimée devoted 
some time in trying to discover the meaning of some of these groups, and 
confesses himself puzzled. The position of this interesting church, at 
the edge of a rock-platform, on to which the little village seems trying to 
scramble, part of it having effected a foot-hold, part clinging to the steep 
hill-side, is really picturesque, and recalls Italy, like many other village- 
crowned heights in Auvergne. But the chief glory of St. Neciaire, and— 
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excepting its mineral springs—its more productive source of profit, is the 
incrusting grotto, where everything, from a dead horse downwards, can be 
turned into an objet d’art by being endued witha thick crust of carbonate 
of lime. The objects encrusted are supposed to resemble ivory; to me 
they look as if an ingenious school-boy had cut them out of soft-soap 
and composite candles. But Paris delights to enclose the New Year 
sugar-plums in caskets made of the St. Nectaire incrustations, and pays 
largely for them. The baths enjoy a great local celebrity: their chief 
components are chalk, bicarbonate of soda, and chlorate of sodium: they 
are recommended in cases of gout, gravel, and other internal disorders. 
The waters d’en Haut differ from those d’en Bas. I entered one of the 
bath-rooms at the latter establishment, and I can only hope that, like 
certain estimable people, their valuable properties are in an inverse ratio 
to their repulsive exteriors. A ‘ whited sepulchre” would certainly be 
preferable to the dirty stone sarcophagus I saw. 

The drives about Mont-Dore are not numerous; the prettiest is that 
by Murat-le-Quaire to Sainte Sauve, and back by La Bourboulle. Sainte 
Sauve is a prettily-situated village, on a vine-clad hill. Below it, the 
river Dordogne has been driven, fork-wise, asunder by the formation of 
what may really be called an ‘emerald isle’”—all green sward and 
embowering trees; and the favoured haunt of those jewel-winged insects 
wherewith ladies deck themselves. The pale blue ones—the most 
esteemed—are found in abundance here up to the middle of July, after 
which they all vanish. When I visited the island, the last scion of this 
blue-blooded race alone was left, dragging out an enfeebled existence at 
the bottom of a tumbler, with a make-believe of summer joys, in the 
shape of a little wet grass, provided for it by the old woman who offered 
it for purchase. Seen on a golden day, this strange little islet, set in the 
midst of gleaming waters, and tenanted only by emerald and azure moths, 
has something fairy-like about it—as though it might, not inaptly, be the 
scene of mythic tales, dear to our childhood, and which we have grown, 
alas! to call ‘impossible ! ”’ 

Returning to the high-road of prose—but a prose of beautiful periods 
—the drive to La Bourboulle follows the windings of the Dordogne, 
between rocks and woods, and small fields of ‘‘ sarrazin’’ snatched from 
the slopes here and there, where a few roods of level soil admit of 
cultivation. The road is crowded with the donkeys and pedestrians of 
La Bourboulle—a youthful rival to Mont-Dore. As you approach, it 
looks like an amateur sketch of a town, done with a blunt pencil, in 
which none of the lines are straight, and there is an absence of all 
‘¢ composition.” An embryo Casino, the hint of a promenade, half-a- 
dozen bald hotels, a few planks across a stony river (drawing-master’s 
style), nothing finished, nothing connected—these are the materials out 
of which a great Bath is rising rapidly into notice. Its success seems 
absolutely assured, being the growth of little more than five years 
(Murray for 1869 completely ignores it) ; and already it is formidable and 
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hateful to Mont-Dore. For there is a certain resemblance between the 
waters, though with important differences; that of La Bourboulle, for 
instance, containing a far larger amount of arsenic. The French faculty 
esteem it highly in cutaneous disorders, in certain throat complaints, 
and in many cases of neuralgia. But the preternatural dullness of the 
place hitherto has kept away many Parisians who were ordered here ; 
some of them preferring ever to reside at Mont-Dore, and perform a 
double daily journey of five miles in an omnibus, for the baths and 
_ Waters, rather than sleep at La Bourboulle! The air is much less 

bracing ; and the season consequently begins a fortnight earlier, and 
ends a month later, than at Mont-Dore, over which the Pic de Sancy 
sends its icy shadow. The hotels are even dearer, and with less excuse ; 
for La Bourboulle is more accessible, but the buildings, which are rising 
on all sides, will exercise a wholesome influence on prices; and as it 
expands and strengthens year by year, La Bourboulle will no doubt be 
resorted to by other nations than the French. 

I fear I have already exceeded the limits accorded to a notice like 
the foregoing; it is time I stopped. If these few words of mine should 
lead the wanderer in search of health or of natural beauty in little-trodden 
ways to the mountain baths of Auvergne, his thanks, which I accept 


beforehand, will be my reward. 
H. A. 
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Not a few travellers descending into Italy over the Stelvio or the 
Brenner take out their purses to calculate how far they will have succeeded 
in getting rid of their Austrian paper-money before crossing the frontier. 
If they find a ten-kreuzer note clean enough to be decipherable they may 
be struck by the elaborate character of the engraving on its small surface— 
Hercules, and the nameless young lady with a crown of flowers in one 
hand and a bundle of spears in the other, who stand as supporters to the 
legend ; the trophy of bayonets and flags below, and the infant-bestridden 
jabberwocks who prance at the top of the design. Any diversion is 
welcome on a long journey, so they may try to interest themselves next 
in seeing how the words ‘twopence halfpenny”’ look in ten different 
languages. The reflections of the common-place tourist will doubtless 
sum themselves up into the not unreasonable wish that Austria would 
have gold and silver coins like other Christian nations. But it is only 
fair that he should know what a fund of instruction this minute bank note 
may afford. A careful examination of the several equivalents for ten, 
zehn, tiz, deset, dziesiée, dieci, &c., may open to him some of the pro- 
foundest mysteries of comparative philology; or, as a political fact, this 
wonderful agglomeration of nationalities in one empire may be new to 
him, and, besides suggesting all kinds of geographical and historical puzzles, 
may develop in him a new sympathy for the Imperial Royal and Apostolic 
personage who has to guide the destinies and to temper and attune the 
jarring interests of so many peoples, nations, and languages. Atany rate, 
as he nears Bormio or Verona, he is ready to congratulate King Victor 
Emmanuel on ruling over an Italy at last one and indivisible, through a 
language one and undivided. For this is the common idea among tourists 
—as of Italy so of her language. Men traverse the length and breadth of 
the peninsula from Venice to Palermo and know little of the differences of 
race and traditions, of feelings and habits and interests, which divide the 
population ; little of the old and ever active enmities and rivalries which 
separate town from town ; little of local grievances and regrets and dis- 
contents, fostered by secret societies, and fostering in their turn the curse 
of brigandage and a general lawlessness. Yet these are the real things 
which made Italian unity so difficult to accomplish, which still threaten 
its stability. But the man who on the other side of the Alps would sigh 
over the oppressed nationalities of Czechs and Magyars, wonders what 
Sicilians can find to grumble at in the government of strangers from 
Piedmont. And so with regard to the language. A tourist is contented 
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to know that Italian is the language of Italy. The guide-books tells him 
that this language is spoken most correctly at Siena, and they supply and 
translate a proverb from which he may further learn that the pleasantest 
accent is that of Rome. But he would be politely incredulous if he were 
told that the popular speech of Milan is all but unintelligible at Genoa 
or Venice, and that the language of a Piedmontese seems to the reckless, 
impudent Neapolitans as great a wonder as his serious, thrifty, industrious 
temper. 

There are probably at least fifty well-defined varieties of dialect still 
spoken in Italy and the islands. Prince L. L. Bonaparte, the generous 
and indefatigable patron of philological study, divides them into two great 


sections, which may be indicated geographically as spoken north and south. 


of a line drawn from Spezia to Rimini. Below the line the dialects are 
marked by the prominence of the vowel sounds, above it by the strength 
of the tonic accent. Light families are roughly indicated as belonging to 
each division, but each family can show an almost incredible number of 
sub-species and varieties. Thus in Sardinia there are three chief dialects, 
but that of central Sardinia has itself sixteen sub-dialects, whose differences 
are quite appreciable in print, and probably are recognised with still 
greater ease by the ear. Signor Zuccagni-Orlandini, who set himself to 
collect specimens of the leading dialects, did not consider his task 
complete until he could print forty-four distinct versions of a familiar 
dialogue. These dialects offer a wide and almost unworked field for 
study, and any patient investigator of their eccentricities would be cer- 
tainly rewarded by the solution of some most difficult and interesting 
problems in the science of language. The origin and history of the 
Romance tongues, specially of the written and classical Italian; their 
relation to the popular Latin ; the differences of race, of history, circum- 
stances and temperament which have contributed to develop or emphasize 
their peculiarities; the different vitality of the dialects of different 
provinces, and their influence on the politics and divisions of Italy ; 
what vigorous and racy expressions they have preserved which are lost 
in the Volgare Illustre, and what part they have still to play in the final 
settlement of the common language—these and many more are questions 
which could receive elucidation or illustration from a careful and intelli- 
gent study of the Italian dialects. 

But without tempting the public to poach on the preserves of the 
scholar, I hope to point out some bye-paths where it may wander 
innocently among flowers, and gather some graceful specimens to add to 
its store of legends and lyrics. 

About a dozen of the Italian dialects have been raised by the genius and 
public spirit of provincial poets from the low estate of patois to the dignity 
of literary languages. About ten more are fixed and cultivated sufficiently 
to possess their own dictionaries. Poetry of all kinds, romance, comedy, 
satire, translation (from Homer in Neapolitan to Béranger in Piedmontese), 
have been the various fields of their triumphs. Some of the greatest names 
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in later Italian literature, notably Goldoni, Alfieri, and Parini, have 
illustrated by compositions of their own the flexibility and racy force of 
the language of their province, and probably of their own childhood. 
There is nothing surprising in this when we know how Italians of the 
highest cultivation habitually use in their homes and in familiar conversa- 
tion their native dialect, and Tuscan critics are pleased to excuse the 
supposed stiffness of non-Tuscan writers, by showing that these latter are 
constrained to translate into the Volgare Illustre the thoughts they 
conceive in their own mother tongue. 

But the largest class of dialectic poetry, if not more spontaneous, is 
more strictly popular. It must be sought in the mouths of the people, 
or in books “ on grey paper with blunt type,’’ which have never reached 
the dignity of an octavo page. From a few such volumes, collected in a 
recent tour through Lombardy and Piedmont, I extract some specimens to 
show the character of the poetry of some of the dialects of North Italy. 
To begin with Venice. Of the popular poetry of Tuscany far the largest 
part consists of rispetti— short poems varying from six to twelve lines, 
constructed on the principle of the octave stanza.’’ Mr. Symonds has 
given ample specimens of these, translated with « grace to which I may 
not aspire, in-his recent Sketches in Italy and Greece. But neither this 
form, nor the Roman three-lined stornello, seem to have acclimatised 
themselves in Venice. In Bernoni’s collection of Venetian popular songs 
there are very few rispetti, and not a single stornello. In their stead we 
find ballads (of which hereafter), ninne-nanne, cradle songs and lullabies, 
and an immense number of strambotti—little poems of four lines of eleven 
syllables. They should have two rhymes, but these are often mere 
assonants, sometimes neglected altogether. I have attempted no greater 
regularity in translation. Yet sometimes the strambotto is clearly 
made for the rhyme; cuore, amore, fiore are so tempting. Love and 
youth, this is all they sing. There is often much pathos, much sweetness 
in the way they handle these well-worn themes. But their frankness is 
undoubtedly their greatest charm, not only because it is so attractive 
itself, but because the verses thus unconsciously emphasize the liveliest 
and most delightful feature of love as itis known in Italy. It may be as 
warm as you will, but always genuine and open, too real to be buried 
under thoughts of work and daily needs, or to be chaffed out by a cynic 
sneer. It can be serious without whining; never attitudinises, never 
makes a parade of its sorrows or successes. At times it may seem 
wanting in imagination, but here it is true to the Italian character, and 
this in its turn reflects the Italian climate. So their songs, as M. Boullier 
(Chants Populaires de la Sardaigne) has well observed, say quite frankly 
* pourquoi ne pas s’abandonner au plaisir de vivre, et, quand la réalite 
est si douce, se consumer en réveries? Ce qu’on posscde a quot bon 
Vimaginer?”’ and frankly enough these sfrmbotti prattle on—of youth, 
which is always delicious ; of love, which is always young. 
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Here a lover is sighing :— 


As I pass beneath thy window, let thy face shine forth above, 
Thou flower of my paradise, thou mirror of my love. 


But the prayer is at least superfluous, for already behind her blinds 
the lady is singing,— 
If he who goes by were my true love, 
To the window I’m sure I should spring ; 


If the lad who goes by were my own love, 
I should know by his footstep’s ring. 


Alas! she must wait, or sing again,— 


The Vesper-bell, and Beppo comes not yet— 
Has death his life, or woman stolen his love ? 
Or he is dead and with the saints above, 

Or some false fair too well her snare has set. 


At last he comes, and greets her with some pretty compliment— 


January and February lament 

Their nights no more are star-besprent. 
They’ll find, when love has made them wise, 
Their truant stars in Lisa’s eyes— 


and pleads his love with such sweet insistance, that the very fullness of 
their happiness makes her fear that it cannot be stable, and she prays so 
naively :— 

Kindly Fortune, stay thy wheel : 

Must thou every blessing steal ? 

Must such love be passion-tost ? 

Must such happiness be lost ? 


It seems heartless to rob these little flowers of their colour and 
fragrance, and almost of their life, by transplanting them to our chilly’atmo- 
sphere. But even so they may do their work, and win their praise, by re- 
calling to some readers evenings spent in happy exile, in that ‘‘ Paradise of 
Exiles,” Italy. More than one Italian lad who has roamed with the writer, 
rather as a friend than a servant, over the Alban Hills, or among the 
rocks and sea-caves of Capri, has implored: his companion to let him 
follow him to his northern home. ‘ The English were simpatici, and 
there was much gold in England.” I tried to draw the reverse of the 
medal thus sharply struck on the boy’s brain: the ploughman 
slouching home, drenched and tired, and huddling himself into bed 
supperless and prayerless at seven or eight o'clock, to save a light and 
fuel, and to bury in sleep care and hunger which he cannot appease. 
The lonely seamstress working her fingers to the bone in a gloomy London 
garret, and earning little more than what may keep her husband’s greedy, 
cruel fingers from the clothes which he might pawn for drink. He smiles 
incredulously this child of earth and the sun, who, when tourists are 
gone, will be lazily pruning vines, loading the fragrant lemons, or dancing 
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and struggling to keep under the ripe grapes which laughing girls pour 
knee-high into his vat. Braced rather than wearied with his work, when 
evening comes he plunges his strong, straight limbs, and tosses his chest- 
nut curls in the blue waves of the little bay, and then hastens to meet his 
bright wife and the little ones at the door of the church, where the vil- 
lagers are joining together before the kindly Presence in some simple 


prayer. 
Ne gravis somnus irruat, 
Nec hostis nos surripiat, 
Nec caro illi consentiens, 
Nos Tibi reos statuat. 


The women draw their gay kerchiefs over their heads and away to 
bed as good housewives wont; he turns to eat his luscious mess of 
macearoni and love-apples under some vine-laden pergola, listening the 
while to a cantastorie reciting in low impassioned tones the weird beauty 
of Armida, or the love ‘ passing the love of women,” which blessed the 
lives of Medoro and Cloridano, the Nisus and Euryalus of chivalric legend. 
At last he turns home, carolling away a whole string of stornelli, a chal- 
lenge to the passer-by to match his skill in song. A cloudless sky, 
balmy air, fireflies flashing across the path, nightingales trilling in the 
gloom, nature glorious as on the first day, and man too still bearing 
about something of the glory, because something of the faith, of hig first 


home— 
O fortunati nimium, sua si bona norint! 


Should he change his simple joys for this England of ours, a land 
without sun or song? ‘ Ma Eccellenza, senza sole, e senza canto, che 
brutto paese!” 

Some of the verses are set in a graver key, and the tone they recall is 
not the song-sped, silver twilight of Naples and Venice, but rather the 
grey evening that falls silently on the ramparts of Bergamo, or the low 
shores of Garda, round Sirmio,— 

E che lo nuovo peregrin d’amore 
Punge, se ode squilla di lontano 
Che paia ’1 giorno pianger che si muore. 
Shall we hear Love and Reason, or perhaps Jealousy, plead 
together ? 
Heaven hears my vow, I must indeed depart, 
My love is dead, my will defies thy art. 
And then and then I wish my words unsaid— 
Till death thine only is my soul and heart. 


And though Reason prevail, Love can still call on Song to pray :— 


Heaven, who hast stolen him from my eyes away, 
Tear from my heart even his memory. 

Or give my loved one to my arms again, 

Or rid me of my longing’s fruitless pain. 


34—2 
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Or to doubt :— 


Tell me true whose pain is sorest, 
Thine, or his whom thou deplorest ? 
I who stay keep house with sorrow, 
He’ll a new love find to-morrow. 


And at last to sneer :— 
Think you I'd call you to my side again, 


5 


Or heed your threats of going ? You’re too vain. 
You'll find elsewhere another chubby face, 
Nor will the world for me have lost its grace. 


These last lines are set in a key very much affected by Italian popular 
poetry. In Tuscany, Signor Tigri finds a very large number of rispetii 
to be arranged under such titles as Reproaches, Anger and Jealousy, 
Indifference and Abandonment. Blessig, the editor of some Roman 
stornelli, heads a similar class of rhymes with the stronger words, ‘‘ Abuse 
and Imprecation”’ (Schmdhung und Verwiinschung), and he notices how 
thoroughly southern is the feeling they embody, the possible oscillation of 
love between passionate adoration and savage scorn. A German is even 
obliged to borrow the French word dépit to describe what this scorn is. 

Here is another specimen :-— 

Not always wilt thou be fourteen : 
Not always keep thy bloom and sheen : 
Not always flaunt thy golden tresses, 
Nor always revel in caresses. 


A love, melancholy yet hopeful, forms the link between these 
extremes. Then the verses dwell on the delays and crosses which rack 
the soul. ‘‘ We have a hard life of it, too, we lovers: sleep all night in 
the streets, and wake careworn in the morning.” Neighbours and busy- 
bodies, telltales and slanderous tongues are watchful and cruel. Song 
would be a relief, would the words only follow faster, and echo more truly 
the thoughts that burn within. 


‘*T would that tree could speak, that the leaves on its top were tongues: that the 
water which is in the sea were ink, that the earth were paper, and the grass pens. If 
the earth were paper and the grass pens, I would write a letter to my love. A dog 
were he who could read it, hear my passion, and not weep therefor.” 


There is some charming local colouring in these Venetian rhymes. 
As the Tuscan shepherd sings of summer evenings among his vine-clad 
hills, so the gondolier of still nights and moonlit seas. Boats instead of 
birds are his messengers of love, stars instead of flowers the image of the 
loved one’s beauty. He delights in extolling his native city, the Queen of 
the Waves, and to picture her dowered, as of old, with the rich tribute of 
earth and sea. 


My Venice, wouldst thou be a bride ? 
For bridegroom take Verona. 

Thy bridesmaid be the swelling tide, 
Thy groomsman rich Ancona. 
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A little song which recalls the Romaic lullabies, in which the Greek 
mother promises her baby pallicar Cairo and Constantinople for his 
supper. Some curious strambotti recall, and possibly keep alive, a very 
old quarrel between two parishes of Venice, ‘the swarthy sailors” of 
S. Nicolo, and ‘‘ the ruddy lads” of 8. Pietro in Castello, commemorated 
in another poem in Venetian dialect of the year 1521. 

Just north of Venice lies Treviso, a little town justly proud of a popular 
poet. In 1744, Giovanni Pozzobon, a journeyman printer, commenced 
the composition and publication of an almanac, enriched with sonnets, 
squibs, and vers d’occasion, written in the Trevisan dialect. It died with: 
him, forty years after its first appearance, the annual issue having reached 
80,000 copies. These poems have been often reprinted, and though the 
interest of most of them has passed away with that of the occasion which 
called them forth—a marriage or a birthday, the first mass of a Trevisan 
student, or the installation of a new Podesta—we can still read without 
ennui their cheery fluent lines, flavoured with a wit which, though homely, 
is never coarse. Pozzobon was honoured by the canons of Treviso with a 
stately funeral in the cathedral, and with a monument to preserve the 
memory of a poet ‘‘qui modeste vernaculo ludens carmine laté claruit 
et placuit.”’ 

Here is a specimen (Schieson, Ixxxvii.) :— 

A woman-hater, must I sing of love ? 
A bachelor, exalt the married state 
In “ sugared sonnets” ? Vainly shall I move 
My maiden muse, all vainly rack my pate. 
I’m told indeed that would you really prove 
What blessings mortals still may wring from fate, 
Try marriage, taste the joys that spring from love, 
And heaven’s peace thus wisely antedate. 
Let Providence such joys in torrents pour, 
J’ll not grudge those upon whose homes they light— 
With Christian kindliness I’ll wish them more ; 
But while I’ve mother-wit to judge aright 
Of these great joys and comforts, “from my door, 
Kind heaven, keep them,” pray I day and night. 

The dialectic poetry of Venetia, the Milanese, and Piedmont is 
voluminous enough, though I doubt whether much of it can be properly 
called popular. So much is the work of professed litterateurs using 
their native patois either as a veil and excuse for revolting licentiousness 
(the Venetian poets are the worst offenders), or as a vehicle of satire, 
which hoped to be prompt and plain. With either class I have nothing to 
do here; but there are two names so dear to their fellow-citizens that I 
ean hardly pass them by. Milan to Carlo Porta, Turin to Angelo 
Brofferio, have decreed by acclamation the amplest honours of a popular 
poet. During the French occupation of Lombardy, Porta hurled a 
volume of most telling satire against the savage insolence of the military 
police; against the slovenly, cringing, avaricious manners of the clergy, 
and the self-sufficient ignorance of the richer classes. I translate a smart 
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sonnet on a phrase which only the other day at Milan I heard quoted 
w ith lively abhorrence as “* quelle parole sacramentali, ‘ chez nous ’” :— 


“E daj con sto chez nous : ma saguanon!” &c. Poesie, p. 158. 
J g » P 


The deuce take your ‘chez nous.’ Why, in heaven’s name, 
If you have left a whole Cathay behind, 
Not turn at once to revel in the same, 
And leave 2 land where nothing’s to your mind ? 
Oh, don’t mind us, you will not hear us blame 
A change which both would beneficial find; 
And all the names we called you when you came— 
* Pigs,” “ fools,”—we’ll gratefully blot out of mind. 
And look you, we will make but one request : 
When once you reach your highly favoured home, 
Morn, noon, and night to curse us do your best, 
So we may have at least this consolation, 
That, cured by you of any itch to roam, 
We’ve seen the last of your confounded nation. 


Brofferio was the poetic champion of political, as Porta of social, 
reform. He was imprisoned in 1831 for his share in a revolutionary 
conspiracy which had no more definite aim than that of overthrowing the 
existing order of things. In his prison he wrote songs which were printed 
in broadsides, and quickly and widely circulated, and the young barrister 
was soon greeted as the most spirited of chansonniers and liberals. 
Circumstances made him the Béranger of a party, of which he would 
have preferred to be the Danton; but he accepted the position with a 
good grace, and for nearly thirty years lashed with unsparing hand per- 
sons and ideas that were not ‘au niveau de la Révolution.’ Compromise 
was his bugbear: treaties, protocols, pacts, charters, conferences, con- 
gresses, conditions, were things unclean and accursed ; and the acme of 
treason was to talk of a ‘‘ juste milieu.” It was a sin to wait for time to 
bring about what patriotism might at least attempt. But if the scorn of 
the censor is any measure of the shortcomings of the censured, the indif- 
ference which Brofferio tried to combat was truly of that kind which 
‘mercy and judgment alike disdains.” Michaelmas-day, for instance, 
suggested this epigram :— 


To good St. Michael, who with hideous rout 
Cast Satan down, our folk hold holy revel ; 

But were St. Satan to cast Michael out, 
With equal zeal to-day we'd feast the devil. 


Besides his witty political ballads, and his war-songs, which were very 
popular in 1859, he wrote songs (a few of them translations or imita- 
tions of Beranger, to whose memory he addressed a touching farewell), 
some of them very pathetic, some playful even to prurience ; but in all 
the harsh and crabbed Piedmontese dialect is handled with a skill which 
many Tuscan poets might envy. 
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Here is a poor travesty of one entitled “‘ Trant’ ani’’ (Canzoni, 
p- 109) :-— 


AT THIRTY. 


Caroline, this very morning— 
Listen, love, and make the tea— 
The clock of time with dismal warning, 
Thirty strokes tolled out for me. 
Thirty, have I lost in truth 
The bloom, the hopes of happy youth ? 
Yes, I’m thirty; vanish quite 
Dreams, illusions : Love, good-night! 


Yes, I’m thirty, and the cheuce is 

Here’s the turn of my campaign; 
¥ Air-built castles, love-fed fancies, 

You will ne’er return again. 

Fled the rosy hours of pleasure, 

Lost their perfume, spent their treasure; 

Reason coughs a hint imperious— 

“ Friend, we’re thirty—pray be serious.”’ 


Child of heavenly ancestry, 

Sorrow’s twin and comforter: 
Generous friend, sweet Poetry, 

My heart’s best interpreter, 
Hear—the Pandects cry “ for shame ! 
Throw your Dante to the flame: 
Ariosto, burn him too ; 

Fie, you’re thirty.””—Verse, adieu! 


On the map I used to wander, 
Now see France, now far Bengal; 
Time and money proudly squander, 
Till the world seemed all too small— 
Wingless mortals, cool your fever, 
Gold’s the universal lever, 
If you’ve gold at thirty, well: 
If not, seek a hermit’s cell. 





Shams I hated, truths divine 

Long 1 sought, am seeking yet, 
Where undimmed by age they shine 

In great Nature’s pages set-— 
What do you mean with all this pother, 
Whys, and hows, and this, and t’other ? 
Truth deceives her fondest lover, 
No, you’re thirty, throw her over. 


Well, love, you’ll be all the kinder, 
And J’ll ask no joy but you: 

Let who will seek Truth and find her: 
Dreams, Illusions, Hopes, adieu ! 

Come—well, what? Why these excuses, 

Frowns, and scowls, and childish ruses? 

One would think my hands were dirty— 

I forgot—I see—I’m thirty. 
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A little volume of Canti Monferrini contains a most precious series of 
100 ballads and 100 strambotti in the dialect of Montferrat, collected by 
Dr. Ferraro in the villages immediately round Acqui. The little poems 
are as naive and as sweet as their Venetian compeers. Is not this redolent 
of a land where men and women are not ashamed of being beautiful ? 


A lusty lad is the love for me, 
Who drones not of work or duty; 

In the shade’all day he will lounge and play, 
In the pride of his youth and beauty. 


There is something primitive, I had almost said Pagan, in their frank- 
ness. But we recognise it at once as the frankness of innocence ; as 
far removed from the prurience as from the hypocrisy of chartered liber- 
tines. And here are more. An invitation: 

To my vineyard, love, with me; 
To a couch of new-mown sheaves, 


Strewn with the vine’s young leaves, 
And the stars for our canopy. 


A confession :— 


Who hears thy sins, who gives them grace, 
Or priest on earth, or God above? 

To priests I tell my sorry case, 
But ask my penance from my love. 

A regret : — 

Our youths to-day can lounge on the parade, 

Not one of them can sing a serenade; 

Or if they sing at all beneath the moon, 

They vow that money is life’s greatest boon. 


I postponed my notice of the ballad poetry of Venice in order to con- 
front it with this of Montferrat. The specimens will be studied better 
side by side, though I must leave it to abler hands to appraise their 
poetic and historic worth. But anyone possessed of the needful sym- 
pathy, and a wide acquaintance with the ballads of the other provinces of 
Italy, as well as those of the other Romance nations, might extract a rich 
treasure from the little volumes of Bernoni and Ferraro. The greatest 
difficulty which besets the student of ballad-poetry is to determine how 
far his material is really traditional, really old and untouched. Tigri and 
Tommaséo, two most diligent editors of Tuscan songs, confess that the 
most practised ear can be deceived. Suppose we take the purity and 
racy simplicity of the language as a test. We are dealing no doubt with 
compositions which borrow little from the commonplaces of culture, or the 
tags of memory, but besides the absurdity of affecting an unerring insight 
into the various spirit of a dozen difficult dialects*, this very criterion 





* Books in dialects are scarce, and their contents weird and uninviting in form. 
Readers of Italian may amuse themselves by fitting this scrap to one of the quota- 
tions in the text :— 
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of language is the first to fail. ‘‘It will be noted,” says Imbriani, 
‘that the songs are scarcely ever pure and unmixed in their 
dialect: they contain colouring, forms and words from other idioms, and 
nearly always forms and words from the classical language. The fact is 
well known, and wants no explanation, corresponding as it does exactly to 
the need felt of idealizing the expression when the thought that possesses 
us is lofty and noble.” Two of the ballads given below, ‘“‘ Donna Lom- 
barda’’ and ‘‘ La Liberatrice,” are found in both collections, nor can I 
tell why I preferred to translate the first from the Venetian, the other from 
the Monferrine original, except that the one seemed to me more naive 
and unstudied than the other: but I may be altogether wrong. One of 
the simplest and most touching of the Monferrine ballads is called 
‘“‘ Rosina.” Word for word it runs thus :— 


Mother, marry me, for the summer season passeth ; the cherries are ripe, ay, 
the large cherries. Mother, marry me, for the summer season passeth. 

Mother, I would have that youth who is there in that prison. Seek not to take 
that youth, for they must put him to death. If they put that youth to death, I too 
must die. We will make one grave, we will lie there both of us: over that grave we 
will plant roses and flowers. All the people that pass by shall say, “ How sweet a 
smell, it is poor Rosina, who died for love.” 


Here is a tragic story, also from Monferrat, told, with great spirit. 
(Both this and the two which follow are rendered quite literally, and 
follow as nearly as possible the original metre.) 


Tue DELIVERER. 


Wilt come away, Gianfleisa, 
Wilt come away with me ? 
Would you have me come, Gilardu, 
Lend me your dapple steed. 
Road-ready stands my war-horse, 
And waits my love’s command. 
She has mounted in silence the war-horse, 
And travels through the land. 
Yon castle see, Gianfleisa, 
Thither I carry thee. 
Many the maids I’ve carried, 
Ne’er one her home did see. 
A moment, good Gilardu, 
Lend me thy trusty sword. 
What wouldst thou have, Gianfleisa, 
With my gold-hilted sword ? 

I would cut a branch, Gilardu, 
Irom the sun to shade my steed. 
She has put her hand to the weapon, 

And pierced him to the heart. 





Cosa v6l di, o mama granda, 

I meistr da bosch i tambisso tant ? 
Lasei fee, laséi an po fé, 

I fan ra chin-nha ar fijo du re. 
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Lie there, lie there, Gilardu, 
Cold in the cold night dews . 

And I, thy love, Gianfleisa, 
Homeward will bear the news. 

One Venetian version goes on to say that the heroine, there called 
Monchesa, on her way homewards meets her brother, and tells him she is 
seeking the murderer of her husband. He accuses her of the crime, 
which she denies. But she will not join him in his ride, she must away 
to Rome. There she confesses her sin, the Pope absolves her, and so 
‘¢ Monchesa se salvo.” No historical basis is even guessed at for this 
story, but it is remarkable that a ballad on the same subject is found in 
the traditional poetry of nearly every European nation. In English we 
may compare “The Outlandish Knight,’’ ‘‘Lady Isabel and the Elf 
Knight,” and ‘May Colvin”: the first in Dixon (Percy Soc. xvii.), the 
others in Child’s “ English and Scottish Ballads.”’ 

I take the striking ballad, ‘Il Ré Carlino,” from the Monferrine 
collection. In the Venetian version (Wolf, Volkslieder aus Venetien, 82) 
it is “ Conte Anzolin,” who has just come in from hunting, sorely bitten 
by a hound : in the French (Tarbe, Romancero de la Champagne, p. 124) 
one ‘‘ Jean Renaud” returns from war: in the Breton (Vcte Hersart de la 
Villemarqué, Barzaz-Breiz, Vol. I. p. 41) “ Le Sieur Nann” has been 
hunting, and while drinking at an enchanted well has fallen under the 
glamour of the spirit, a Korrigan, who bade him choose between marriage 
with her, or death within three days. He scorns and derides her, and 
rides home. Then the ballad continues as below. The hand of death 
is already on the King, when his mother brings him tidings of his son’s 
birth. Silently he passes away, and bravely and long the aged dame 
dissembles her own grief, lest the shock fall too rudely on his widow. 
But the wife’s instinct is too true. She must know the worst, and find 
her love, though one grave enfold husband, wife, and babe. 


Kine Carin. 

His mother was in the garden, 
She waited for King Carlin. 

Joy, King Carlin, I give thee joy, 
Thy wife has borne thee a son. 

Small joy is mine in the hearing, 
Who shall ne’er see my son a man. 

Spread my bed with sheets of linen, 
For e’er morn shall be I die... . 
She comes to his side at midnight: 
The taper burns pale and low. . 

Tell me, you are his mother, 
Why ring the bells so loud ? 

Let them ring, they ring their welcome 
To greet our liege’s son. 

Tell me, you are his mother, 
Why weep so sore your eyes ? 

The steam from yon great cauldron 
Draws tears from aged eyes. 
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Tell me, you are his mother, 
Why the carpenters knock so long ? 

Let them knock, they make a cradle 
To rock our liege’s son. 

Tell me, you are his mother, 
Why do his henchmen mourn ? 

They led the King’s steeds to the water, 
And two they have left to drown. 

Say truly, you are his mother, 
To-morrow how shall we stand ? 

I in white, and you in a robe of grey, 
As the wont is in our land. 

See, who is yonder lady ? 
A widow, alas, so young ! 

Say truly, you are his mother, 
What says that little one ? 

Let her say what she will, my daughter, 
We'll to church ere the mass be done. 

Tell me, you are his mother, 
Why fresh the mould on the floor ? 

Woe isme! I can feign no longer : 
Carlin in yon grave doth lie. 

Oh, give me the keys of my tower, 
We must seek him, my babe and I. 


In the ballad ‘‘ Donna Lombarda ” Cay. Nigra thinks we have a true 
story of Rosamund, a Lombard Semiramis of the sixth century, whose 
astounding crimes Gibbon recounts with evident zest (c. xlv.). Alboin, 
King of the Lombards, had visited the brother of Cunimund, King of the 
Gepide, and by force and stratagem stolen the honour of his daughter 
Rosamund. A little later Cunimund himself died in battle with the Lom- 
bards, and Rosamund fell as spoil to the conquering Alboin. In a mad 
orgy at Verona he compelled her to pledge him in a bowl made from the 
skull of her father Cunimund. Her resentment was already at work. 
‘‘ Implacable in her enmity or inconstant in her love, the Queen of Italy 
had stooped from the throne to the arms of a subject, and Helmichis, the 
King’s armour-bearer, was the secret minister of her pleasure and 
revenge.” Him, and yet another soldier-lover, Peredeus, she induced to 
kill Alboin, and to fly with her to the court of Ravenna. There both 
heroes had to postpone their amorous claims to those of a third lover, the 
Exarch himself, Longinus. But in pressing a poisoned cup on the jealous 
Helmichis her treachery was exposed, and before he himself succumbed 
to its deadly power he pointed his dagger to her breast, and compelled her 
to drain the remainder. Here is the ghastly legend :— 


Donna LoMBARDA. 
“ Say, Lombard lady, wilt thou be mine ? 
Be mine, beloved, be mine.” 
‘‘T know not how that may be, fair sir, 
Another calls me wife.” 
“What fear, fair lady, a churl is he : 
Let him die, love, let him die,” 
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“ I know not how that may be, fair sir; 
How wouldst thou have him die ? ” 
“ My sire’s a King, to his garden go, 
Thou 'lt find, love, there thou’lt find, 
A noisome serpent, of poison rare ; 
It must die, love, it must die. 
Thou shalt leave his body, and take his head, 
In a mortar crush it fine ; 
In a beaker mix the deadly drug, 
And fill with ruddy wine. 
Thy lord shal! come to his home again, 
With burning thirst forespent.”’ 
“ Wine, Lombard lady, a drink I crave, 
A drink of rare old wine. 
See, Lombard lady, what ails the cup, 
Why dark and troubled the wine ? ” 
“Good my lord, ’twas last night’s thunder-stroke 
Has troubled your good wine.” 
“ Drink, Lombard lady, a health to the King ; 
Drink deep, lady, drink first.” 
**T know not how that may be, my lord ; 
No thirst have I, no thirst.” 
“ By my own good sword at my side, lady, 
Drink it thou shalt, I swear.’ 
“ Then pledge me a health to the King of France : 
An I drink thereof, I die.” 
The Lombard lady but sipped the cup ; 
Pale and more pale she grew. 
Another sip, and to earth she fell : 
Her last breath there she drew. 
Ill speed the wives that keep not well 
Their troth unto their lords. 


Scarcely in France has the tyranny of great names been so galling as 
in Italy. Let an author try to be gay, he was reminded how far short he 
fell of the sprightly grace of Ariosto ; he would be grave, and the shade 
of Dante was invoked to rebuke his presumption. In England we are 
more tolerant. We are only too glad to be moved and exalted, to be 
refreshed and cheered by anyone who possesses the requisite skill. We 
do not rise at once from the perusal of a pleasing lyric in the pages of a 
magazine to declaim Shelley's ‘‘ Skylark,” nor do we damn Charles I. 
and Irving with an allusion to Hamlet and Kean. Harassed by such 
petulant criticism, later Italian writers have taken Montrond’s dictum au 
grand sérieux, and practised it with so much success that Italian litera- 
ture is the last place in which we need look for an image of the Italian 
character. And so among foreigners it has fallen into neglect. How- 
ever, if there is any lover of Italy less intent on playing the critic than on 
being stirred and delighted, whose literary digestion is robust enough to 
assimilate thoughts on love and youth unspiced with Petrarchist subtle- 
ties, presented in words which have not passed through the Cruscan 
sieve, he may still find a wide and varied foast in the popular poetry of 
the Italian dialects. 
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Thoughts of un Country Critic. 


eee ON 


I wonpER what were the feelings of an old-fashioned Derbyshire gentle- 
man some three hundred years ago when the Countess of Devonshire had 
brought down a lot of outlandish artists and masons to build Hardwicke 
Hall, and instead of the good old gables and buttresses of his youth arose 
classical pilasters and entablatures, a new and wonderful birth of heathen 
art to supplant the dull but sufficient Gothic under which he and his 
fathers had lived for a couple of centuries. 

I think I have some idea: for I have been a humble lover of art from 
my boyhood, and till lately fancied that I knew some little of what was 
going on in that world. But some recent flashes of light have told me 
that I have been asleep, I know not how long, and am in danger of finding 
myself after all no better than a Rip Van Winkle. 

Let me explain. I live ina market town in the North Midland counties, 
five hours from London. We are not wholly Beotian. We take in the 
Saturday Review and the Pall Mall Budget, and, see the Quarterly Re- 
view and an occasional number of the Fortnightly and Contemporary. I 
myself travelled in Italy some yearsago. Iused to take in the Art Journal. 
I have read Ruskin, have never lost an opportunity of seeing good pictures, 
and I am, I hope, as open to new impressions as Iwas in 1850. We are, 
I repeat, not wholly Boeotian ; but the mere fact of our latitude makes us 
provincial ; and our brightest rays of enlightenment come rather from 
Manchester than from London. Yet we do not fail, once at least in two 
or three years, to visit the Royal Academy and the National Gallery, and 
any exhibitions of pictures which may be open when our visits to town 
take place, and instruct ourselves as well as we may in the progress of 
the art and art-literature now going on in the busier world. But all my 
ideas have been upset by the discovery that the present and future of 
English art are wholly unlike what I had imagined. 

Some months ago, at one of those social meetings in which the country 
still preserves a kindliness of neighbourly intercourse which is lost to the 
town, there appeared a young Oxonian, the nephew of our excellent. 
Rector, a recent candidate for honours, and lately elected Fellow of his 
College. It was interesting to meet a young man of promise, «und, for his 
years, of some reputation ; and he was cordially received by the com- 
pany. After dinner the conversation (leaving for a while our favourite 
local topics) turned upon the Exhibition of the Royal Academy. I had 
visited it in the month of May, and had been glad to see in it evidence 
that the vigour of English art was still unimpaired, in spite of the influence 
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of pre-Raphaelitism now happily passed away, and of a too dominant 
French sentimentalism. It is true that a sense of staleness had some- 
times interfered wiih my enjoyment, as I saw the same painters execut- 
ing the same feats which they have executed for goodness knows how 
many years past. Yet I found plenty to praise, and just cause for con- 
gratulating a country which had before it so good a hope of a progressive 
school of art. I was enumerating some of the pictures of the year which 
had seemed to me specially worthy of remark, and amongst others a 
painting by a Mr. Moore which had puzzled me; a single figure without 
light or shade, or any particular colour; something like a tinted bas-relief. 
I now know that Mr. Moore is one of our great ones ; but then I used his 
name ignorantly. My young friend, who had been silent during dinner, 
pricked up his ears at the name, and said, in a tone which, if not dis- 
respectful, was not deferential, ‘‘ You do not appear to have noticed the 
best thing in last year’s Exhibition—the great Greek procession, by the same 
painter.” Now I had noticed that picture, and spent some time before it, 
and marked it with a cross in my Catalogue. I had expressed my surprise 
to the friend who was with me at the time (not a judge of painting himself) 
that such a picture should have been admitted at all. It had seemed to 
me a dull and flat composition in sad green and grey, a dead echo of an 
unreal past. 

“Ah!” broke in my young friend, with a regretful air, ‘‘and what 
have we at best but an echo? There is no art-life in this century; we 
can but try and feel the past, and make it live again as we best may. 
Look at Jones! look at Morris! what do they do but catch a spark from 
the ages which had a life? The sentiment of that picture is not unreal ; 
it is refracted, if you will. The poetry of it is a poetry of situation, which 
none but a delicate culture can taste. There is a world of passion in that 
situation, if you can but feel it.” 

‘* A situation,” I said ; ‘* but what a situation !”’ 

‘‘Oh, pardon me; I do not mean by a situation the mere transcript of 
a fact; it is the transeript of a sentiment. Look at the Greeks! No 
incident too slight, too fleeting, to be the casket of an imperishable 
thought.”’ 

Here he turned away from me to some ladies who were of the com- 
pany, ladies who have lately come into our neighbourhood, and whose 
unconventional behaviour, dress, and conversation furnish much matter 
for les disettes of a country town. As far as I can hazard a guess, their aim 
is to reconcile the thirteenth with the eighteenth century ; and our sweet 
Phyllises and Phidyles, always ready to learn, are dropping the quaint skirts 
and ribbons which made them as pretty as Dresden china in the Clarissa 
period of a few years ago, and are becoming medieval Florentines, sweep- 
ing through the aisle on Sunday mornings like Laura or Beatrice at a 
fancy ball. 

I could find no place for myself in this conversation ; the names were 
unfamiliar. I had been visiting picture galleries with my eyes shut, it seems 
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—Blake, Stothard, Watts, Morris, Rossetti, Corot, Daubigny, Jones and 
Jones, and again Jones. ‘I knew the names of these painters to be sure, 
but had looked upon most of them as artists who had more sentiment or 
quaintness than knowledge and power. Then the terms they used— 
tonality, mood-landscape, exquisite passion, splendour of experience, pulsa- 
tions of consciousness—and adjectives: intimate, precious, sharp, swift, 
resonant, sweet. ‘ Well,’ I thought, ‘‘I am an old fogy, but not too old 
to learn ; and I will find out whatever I can of these lean kine who are to 
eat up our John Bull and all he has believed in hitherto, and see whether 
the leanness is theirs or mine; and meantime I will boldly ask this young 
précieux how I can obtain access to the studios in which these painters 
work, and to the literature in which their principles are set down.” 

‘‘ Are you coming up to town any time in the next ten days?” he 
said (as if I were in the habit of ranning up and down once a week or so) ; 
‘“*T will take you to all the studios. I know all these fellows; and you 
should read the Academy and the Portfolio; the Academy is the best thing 
there is. I write in it myself sometimes. Good night.” 

A week after this conversation I found myself in Oxford with my new 
acquaintance Mr. W. The young gentleman had insisted on my accom- 
panying him to Oxford and thence to London ; and I retain so pleasant a 
recollection of his hospitality that I am unwilling to criticise himself or 
his tastes, or even to call in question the furniture of his rooms, to which 
I had looked forward as a probable solution of the problems which his 
conversation continually suggested. I must confess that what I+ saw 
amazed me. Imagine an old set of panelled rooms dating, I dare say, 
from 1700. Iremembered them as occupied by a friend of my own about 
thirty years ago: they were then painted or grained a cheerful light oak 
colour. Mr. W. had had the panels painted tea-green. His sofas and 
chairs were covered with yellow chintz. Persian rugs lay in all directions 
about the room—the floor was covered with China matting. The cur- 
tains were of a kind of snuff-coloured green. The furniture, spindle- 
legged mahogany tables, odd round looking-glasses like those one sees in 
bedrooms, and carved book-cases with glass fronts such as I remember 
in my grandmother’s house some forty years past. The fireplace was 
full of Gothic or semi-Gothic blue-and-white tiles, with an old-fashioned 
brass fender. In the upper lights of the windows were some allegorical 
subjects in white and yellow—the Four Seasons, I think—in an extreme 
medieval style. It was all very refined and pretty, but what a jumble! 
Here was eclecticism with a vengeance—Hafiz on the floor, Queen Anne 
on the walls, Chaucer in the windows, glass from the Grand Canal, 
mirrors Louis Quatorze, chairs and tables which might have stood in 
Clarissa’s parlour. And when I came to look more closely at the 
pictures—for you may read a man’s mind as well by his pictures as by 
his books—I was more confounded than ever. Here was a writhing, 
sweeping mass of black and white, a photograph from Blake. Here an 
extraordinary transparent white figure standing amongst azaleas by an 
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enormous China pot.—‘‘ Morgiana?”’ I asked myself. Then there were 
two little water-colours, one representing half an acre of grass land with 
three rabbits and the top of a shed; and as its pendant half an acre of 
town rubbish with the back of a red brick house, and half a dozen cats on 
the tiles. Then a dark red lady with her hair, also red, twisted east, and 
her gown twisted west, almond eyes, her face like the ace of spades and 
her mouth like the ace of hearts—a sort of grisaille drawing without 
distance or perspective, in which the patterns of the clothes were more 
conspicuous than the features. Landscapes: one in oil, painted, I should 
say, with thumb and fingers—a sullen pool and a gnarled oak—green, that 
made one’s teeth creak to look at it; another, a cold rushy moor, blown 
by the wind, with a stunted thorn and a bit of grey distance, lovely in 
sentiment, but dreary and unhappy more than the world really is. Then 
a misty-moisty row of poplars near a tank—the sky represented by blots 
of white paint, the trees by blots of grey—and in the midst of this collec- 
tion of oddities, lo! a facsimile of one of Lionardo’s drawings, an Albert 
Diirer engraving, and a bit of early Florentine painting. I felt like a 
geologist amongst a heap of unsorted specimens, searching in vain for a 
central thought to bind all these contraries together. 

I was tired with my journey, and asked leave to rest an hour in my 
host’s luxurious armchair while he went out on some business. I fell 
into a sort of waking doze, in which the objects around me seemed 
gradually to harmonise into something like a tune in a minor key. I felt 
the eharm of grace and refinement. This rococo collection had after 
all some unity. I seemed to find the key to it in the half-toned grey- 
green atmosphere which pervaded all. No bright colour was admitted, 
except here and there a sunlight patch on a Persian carpet. All the life 
represented had something of incompleteness or decay. There was no 
midday heat or splendour or strength. The yellow allegories in the 
windows were worn and wasted; the green of the walls was that of a 
horius siccus ; the men and women in the drawings were all sick and 
sorry. The sadness of tone in all this Castle of Indolence so oppressed 
me that I got up and leant out of the window, and gazed out upon bright 
chestnut trees in full leaf, rich buttereups in Christchurch meadow, boys 
in coloured flannels talking and laughing on their way to the boats, and 
all the sights and sounds of healthy happy midsummer life. 

I came back from London dazed and dazzled as if I had been couched 
for cataract. I have hardly yet dared to remove the bandages. My 
eclectic friend taught me to see what my rheumy eyes had hitherto passed 
over unnoted. He led me to avious places of the Pierides, and bade me 
look into unsullied fountains in which I had seen before nothing but 
quaintness and conceit. Thus was my visual ray cleansed. In humility 
I received the sacred books and newspapers of his sect, and though not 
yet enlightened, I hope I may call myself a catechumen. 

Let me first describe how this school appeared to me as it was 
gradually revealed to me through books and pictures and conversation ; 
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then I may perhaps go on to find some guiding principle by which to 
judge of it. 

Eclecticism is a threadbare word ; for everything nowadays is eclectic, 
from Mr. Disraeli’s Cabinet downwards. It is even vulgar to be eclectic ; 
but you cannot escape altogether the habit of the age in which you 
live ; and so these purists are, in spite of themselves, more eclectic than 
their neighbours; and pick out from all styles and periods what is in 
accordance with their mood. And this is very various, I find them 
admiring and imitating early Italian art, modern French, eighteenth cen- 
tury of the date of Queen Anne, and down to the threshold of the nine- 
teenth, old English of the period of Chaucer, Greek idyllic, Roman 
- decadence. What is their common characteristic? Hear it in their own 
catch-words—what they relish is refinement, delicacy, subtlety of thought, 
colour and form, and a certain yearning of passion. They admire and 
imitate the dawn or decline of the great schools; not the full sunshine— 
they have no eyes for Titian, but they rave about Botticelli. They make 
much more of Stothard than of Reynolds; of Blake than of Byron. And 
this is not merely the modern fashion of doing justice to neglected genius. 
It is that the sentiment of these artists attracts them by its refinement, 
and perhaps by its want of strength and colour. There is a fine flower of 
refinement which only springs up here and there out of a rich soil in 
Greece, Italy, or France, very rarely in Rome, England, or Germany. It 
has not robustness enough to be the groundwork of a great school. To 
take illustrations for different arts, I would instance Chopin for music ; 
Flaxman for sculpture ; for poetry, the Italians whom Mr. Rossetti imi- 
tates, as artists who had in their different ways this quality ; a distinction 
of sentiment the characteristic of which is refinement and an undefined 
longing. For a special instance I cannot take a better than Botticelli, 
who is so completely their favourite painter that I may be pardoned 
for saying a word about him. There is a half-expressed longing and 
Jineness of sentiment in Botticelli’s painting which is unlike anything else 
except the poetry of which Dante’s Vita Nuova is the highest example. 
Giotto, Fra Angelico, almost anyone else you please, are straightforward 
and matter-of-fact in comparison with him. Perhaps one may say that 
there isa similar difference between Raphael and Andrea del Sarto, or 
between Titian and Bellini. This refined sentiment, not unknown to 
Perugino and his pupils, but expressed by them in a more happy, sun- 
shiny temper, is the quality which our modern school most admires. Mr. 
Pater, in his book on the Renaissance, says it is rebellion against dogma 
and the worship of the body that inspires the keen-souled Cinquecentists. 
No! I say; go to Titian and Veronese if you wish to see the gorgeous 
happy pagan life and the glory of the worship of the body. In Botticelli 
we have not the splendid health of the Roman and Venetian painters ; 
but a pale skin, soft blue lines in the throat, long slender limbs, languid 
eyes, pouting lips—a sad allegory of life, a melancholy Virgin; not 
Raphael’s happy Mother; not Bellini’s holy Annunziata; not Titian’s 
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triumphant Assunta. The two sides of Botticelli’s character are typified 
by two of his pictures, ‘‘ Mars and Venus,” at Berlin; and the ‘‘ Assump- 
tion of the Virgin,’ which I saw at Burlington House last year. The one 
shows his tender longing after the Greek life; the other, his tender 
Piagnone piety. And in both there is something morbid. It is not the 
art which springs from happiness and health ; it loves decay and the sense 
of the nearness of death. In Botticelli’s pictures this is so constantly 
present that it becomes an affectation. ‘‘Decipit exemplar vitiis imi- 
tabiJe ’’—and so Mr. Rossetti (of whom I speak in all reverence as an 
idealist and as a painter) paints throats which are all but goitres, and 
impossible rosebud lips ; and Mr. Burne Jones lengthens out the limbs of 
his doleful virgins, and wraps them round with clinging garments of russet 
hue. Oh, gardens of the Hesperides! not such as these were the 


daughters three 
That sing about the golden tree, 


but rich and ripe and full of flesh, such as Giorgione saw; such as still 
rain influence from behind dark altars or in Florentine galleries, the work 
of Titian and Tintoret and Raphael. 

But I am rhapsodising: and Iam called back to a difficulty by two 
great names, perhaps the greatest; Lionardo da Vinci and Michael 
Angelo, both great idealists, and great masters of sentiment; and that 
generally a sentiment of melancholy. Nothing in Mr. Pater’s ‘‘Siren- 
songs”’ is more tuneful than his description of Lionardo’s ‘ Belle Jo- 
conde.” He understands Lionardo as far as he can be understood at 
this distance of time, and from the fragments of his work which exist. 
But Lionardo is a giant among giants. His little finger is thicker 
than Botticelli’s loins ; what may be affectation in the one is idealism in 
the other. I would rather restore to art Lionardo’s statue of Pope Julius 
than all the lost works of the great Masters. That Lionardo in his long 
and busy life produced s0 little is a reproach to the acre-painters of Venice, 
though such great names are among them. There is no affectation in 
Lionardo as there is perhaps in Luini. Lionardo is gloomy, melancholy, and 
tenderly sentimental, but he is too great to be affected, though intense 
study sometimes makes his work artificial. So, too, Michael Angelo—a 
smaller artist working in his spirit might become affected; but the sense 
of power in him transcends all affectation, as it does in Shakespeare. Let 
our moderns get the power of Lionardo and Michael Angelo, or even of 
Botticelli, and we will not quarrel with their mannerisms. Meanwhile, 
let them:learn to be simple. ‘‘Simple,” I hear some one say, ‘* why 
simplicity is the one thing we love.” Not so—this is not a genuine 
simplicity ; it is the simplicity offastidiousness. Simplicity is the heritage 
of health, not the acquisition of a taste which dislikes vulgarity. You 
cannot become simple by pruning and paring, by turning away from this 
and that, by calling the midday sunshine a glare, and finding fault with 
grass and flowers for being too bright in colour. Be healthy first of all, 
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whether your powers are small or great. Study Nature in her healthy 
forms, not in her decay.. You cannot build a school on the foundations 
of tender regret and choice sentiment. A living school grows because it 
lives, and does not choose and settle beforehand how its heart shall beat, 
or count its pulses by the watch. Refinement and sensibility are graces, 
not virtues, and they may be cultivated till they become sickly. They 
are essential to the poetic or shaping spirit, but they are not its only 
essentials ; and one of the most important of all is health. 

Let me take (without offence, I hope) three modern instances. First, 
Mr. Morris’s decorative work, which interprets and is interpreted by his 
poetry—for of his painting I cannot speak, not having had enough oppor- 
tunity of seeing it—(why won’t these artists exhibit ? what harm would it 
do them or their paintings to be looked at by vulgar people ? and vulgar 
people might learn something from them, as I hope they learn from the 
pictures in the National Gallery). Mr. Morris, then, like the others of 
his school, picks like a chiffonnier here and there whatever is tender and 
sentimental. He began with medieval asceticism—now he has gone on to 
a strange Greek Gothic Eastern gorgeousness, of which the first rule is 
that it should not be commonplace. But excellent as are the details, it is 
all repetition or echo; only there is something of his own in the treatment, 
and so far he is in harmony with the old Renaissance. These old masters 
accepted the classical detail, and to some extent the classical rules. But 
with what a strong grasp did they lay hold on them, and make them their 
own! To return to our lackadaisical artists. The same refining sensi- 
bility is shown in their treatment of nature. They do not work in the 
spirit of Turner or Gainsborough, or even Constable, whom the French 
have taught them to admire. I do not know where you will find more 
perfect refinement than in the works of Mr. F. Walker and Mr. Mason, 
whose loss to art all its lovers must deplore. But are their subjects quite 
worthy of them? Mr. Walker paints a team of oxen on a Somersetshire 
hill-side, a child and a lamb under an apple-tree, a border of delicately 
painted flowers, as light and suggestive and perfect as Schumann’s 
‘‘ Kinderscenen,’ or Blake’s ‘Songs of Innocence.’’ Mr. Mason’s 
Arcadia, where is it? not this side of Parthenope. With what exquisite 
care and labour he worked may be learnt from his repeated studies of 
the same subject under different skies and in different moods. But the 
subjects are disappointing—a drying yard with a blue gown hanging up, a 
girl driving a calf, a horseman astray on a moor. His highest flight 
of fancy is the lovely dance of girls by the sea-side, or the return of the 
mowers under the moon. He was the Theocritus of English painting ; 
but with such power and such fineness he might have risen above the 
idyl. What I complain of is that, with higher pretensions than those of 
other painters, this school stops short of completeness for very fineness 
and fastidiousness : they have not faith enough to risk a failure by trying 
what may be too hard for them. 

But I cannot leave these artists without paying the tribute of admira- 
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tion for their distinctive excellencies. They see, it is true, only the grave 
and pensive side of nature ; but that aspect which they represent is per- 
fectly represented and in genuine sympathy with its beauty. I suppose 
the same is true of Corot and the other grey French painters whom they 
all admire as suggesting a dreamy wistfulness, and not obtruding any 
pedantic or scientific knowledge; but I cannot forgive these men for 
banishing the sun from the sky and making nature mourn in sober colours. 
Nature has her bright and gaudy side as well as her mists and moonshine, 
and Art has as much to do with thankfulness as with regret—nay, much 
more. But now I seem to hear them calling to their fellows (and the 
voice is the voice of Mr. Burne Jones and the lyre is twanged by the 
skilled fingers and tuned by the delicate ear of Mr. Swinburne), ‘‘ Give 
us fruits, but let them be bruised and overripe. Bind garlands for us, 
but of faded roses. Sing us songs, but with the lesser Third—we will 
_ have no light but sunset, no hope but of the grave, no love but of that 
which is gone as we grasp it, no faith but in a frail and brittle beauty.” 

It seems we are in the midst of a Renaissance. Who shall read us the 
signs of the times ? Why did we not know of this great new birth? why 
do we still feel half inclined to jest aboutit ? Its professors are in earnest, 
or mean to be; they speak in esoteric language with all the certainty of a 
school, and carry out principles unflinchingly. Full of sadness at the 
smokiness and grime, material and spiritual, of their age, they love to re- 
member the past ages, and—simple souls !—they turn away their eyes lest 
they behold vulgarity, and let the restful influence of the past flow upon 
them. ‘To see nothing but with cleansed eyes ; to choose out what is best 
and imitate it; this is how they mean to conduct their Renaissance. 

Mr. Pater’s book on the Renaissance may, I suppose, be taken as an 
exposition of the principles of the school of art to which he belongs. He 
speaks, at any rate, as with authority, and his book is didactic as well as 
historical. But to my mind his view of the Italian Renaissance, though 
full of insight, and seizing very truly several aspects of that period, mis- 
takes its central principle. Mr. Pater would have us believe that the 
artists of the fifteenth century were melancholy sentimentalists and dreamers 
of sad dreams, as sick of the middle ages as a converted Gothicist, and 
with no sure hope of anything; only determined to rebel against dominant 
stupidity and vulgarity. I believe them, on the contrary, to have been 
young and hopeful reformers, glorying in their youth, and joyfully accepting 
the guidance of the newly-found models of beauty. The languid or pedantic 
archeologist of to-day cannot conceive the joy which was felt in Rome as 
one by one the forgotten works of great writers came out from their 
monkish graveclothes, and the heaped-up soil yielded its treasures, and 
Lysippus and Praxiteles became a reality from a name. There never was 
a time when buoyant hope had more the ascendant. The spirit of the 
age had in it more of Lorenzo the Magnificent than of Lionardo da Vinci ; 
more of Rabelais than of Erasmus. It is better symbolised by the joyful 
certainty of Raphael than by Michael Angelo’s doubting ‘melancholy. 
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There is a true and a false Renaissance; just as every language has 
a true and a false growth, a natural and a learned period. Each seeks 
for the spirit of the antique; but the one lives, and the other studies. 
The one thankfully makes use of former models and methods as a means 
of new and original creation ; the other lays up its talent in a napkin, 
and sadly despairs, and aims at nothing but imitation. One dares whilst 
the other doubts. What a splendid growth is Cinquecento architecture ; 
and how unlike Cinquecento architecture is that of the school whose 
highest aim is to copy accurately a chimney-piece, or adapt a house from 
one of the date of Queen Anne. By all means copy Queen Anne houses 
if you can do no better, but don’t imagine that it is high art to do so; still 
less accuse of vulgarity those who risk failure by attempting a higher 
flight. Sir G. G. Scott's idea of taking a fresh departure from Gothic of 
the thirteenth century is a good and true one, if only it could have come 
naturally and not by thinking; and if, like Imlac, he and his followers 
have not flown far, they share with that philosopher the credit of having at 
least tried to move. What they (like Imlac) want is the power to move 
their learned wings, and power is not born of learning ; though learning 
is not to be despised, and is of course an essential of Renaissance. 

I sympathise indeed with the weariness which comes with the thought 
of this Renaissance or Gothic Revival, as it used to be called. The first 
revival began with the Romantic school, Fouqué and Scott and the Kg- 
linton Tournament and sham castles, and the Gothic of Blore and Wil- 
kins ; then came Pugin and Ruskin, who had the root of the matter in 
them: but the one ‘could only be expressed in cathedrals’; and the 
other is stil] our teacher, but who shall read him aright? Full of the 
letter of Ruskin, but with too little of his spirit, came the pre-Raphaelites 
and other makers of ugly things (the Uglicists, may we call them ?), setting 
up the symbols of their faith in patterns of striped brick and stone, parti- 
coloured pictures, and crooked furniture fit neither to look at nor to use. 
Now we have, on the one hand, our sentimental school and a revival of 
eighteenth-century friezes and cornices, mixed with sham medievalism 
and sham paganism ; and, on the other, Ritualism—that strange unin- 
telligible jumble of modern coxcombry and ancient religion misunderstood 
and travestied. This is what our Renaissance has brought us, instead of 
the glories (blasphemed by Mr. Ruskin) of the fifteenth century. For 
Hatfield and Hardwicke we have the Houses of Parliament and the Albert 
Memorial. I think we need not be proud of our nineteenth-century Re- 
naissance until it becomes more—what do they call it?—naif. I believe 
it is a German word. 

Our sentimental school abjure this bastard Renaissance, but they are 
of it notwithstanding, for they have for ideas of their own an echo of past 
ideas. Learning, as I said, is an essential of a Renaissance; but as 
the note of a true Renaissance is faith and of a false Renaissance criticism 
—or, shall I say, hope of the one, and regret of the other ?—there is more 
life in honest effort which looks forward at the risk of vulgarity, than in 
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sentiment which analyses the present and tries to reproduce the past. 
Like all modern artists, they do not realise that what made the art of the 
great centuries was its spirit not its form, the growth of new thought which 
clothed itself in the forms of the past. Till that thought arises again I 
am content to believe that the houses and churches built by the one school 
are better than those built by the other, and heartily to admire for all its 
strangeness the wall papers and chintzes and tiles designed by Messrs. 
Morris and their fellows; but I cannot consent to take them as the only 
artists who are to save us from the Philistines, or their principles as having 
the hope of the future in them. 

After all, I have not made out yet what these principles are. But as 
far as I can understand this school, it is based on fineness of sentiment 
rather than on knowledge, and the keynote of this sentiment is longing 
‘“‘ regret for the absent’ as Theocritus says, whether it be regret for a past 
life or yearning for a distant ideal, or the less spiritual pains which con- 
sume Sicilian and Florentine lovers. This longing takes now-a-days the 
form of regret, forced upon it by the vulgarity of the nineteenth century : 
for, seeing how vulgar the present is, it has no hope in the future. Re- 
gretfulness and disgust of modern commonplace has a double result. In 
the first place it leads to the state of mind which says ‘‘ the world is full 
of trouble and there is no certainty of anything else to come. It is better 
to enjoy what we have, or at least to give up preaching and divorce morality 
from art; to live the most perfect life in the moment, which is all that 
we can grasp ;” then comes in the sensuousness and body-worship which to 
some extent is characteristic of the school; something of the spirit of 
the later Anthology; a ‘‘Sehnsucht’’ to which all objects are lawful; 
such a spirit as inspires Mr. Pater’s book and is put into more articulate 
form by Mr. Swinburne; the spirit which says alternately, ‘‘ Let us eat 
and drink for to-morrow we die,”’ and ‘‘ Let us fall in love with death, for 
to-morrow we die.” In the second place it leads to the rejection of whole 
periods and phases of art and nature—the nineteenth century to begin with 
—and then all prosperous material periods and countries. Nothing can be 
given to art by ancient Roman, by Flemish, barbarian, American life. 
Study, they say, those nations and generations which thought finely; and 
from those pick out all that is most quaint and furthest from common- 
place. Lovers of art must have a taste for olives and caviare. And in 
looking at nature never forget that the smell of death is in all her sweet- 
ness, and that the grey decay of her softer moods more truly expresses 
her to the feeling mind than the garish gold of summer. 

I think that I have said enough to indicate the tendency of this 
school. These artists have taught me so much, and I owe them so much 
thanks for what they have taught me, that I am almost converted to 
believe that they have the key of the future; and certainly no other 
school can do more than fumble at the door. But they want faith and 
hope—and so with all their sense of beauty and ail their technical skill, 
they fail in power of creation. Hopeless is thankless; and thankless art 
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has no future. They remain fruitless because faithless; Atys-priests of 
beauty, impotent to add:to the life of Art: because they believe in death 
rather than in life. And when I feel this, their pretensions to infalli- 
bility rather gall me. The last time I saw my Oxford friend was in 
Bond Street—he had been looking at exhibitions black and white, and 
blue and green, and was full of the ‘“‘ sweetness” of his own friends and 
the worthlessness of everything else. I listened for a while to his jar- 
goning, and then left him and turned into the National Gallery; and there 
sat down before a Titian and a Turner, and clean forgot all about him and 
his friends and their principles. 
















































Bennet Hangton. 
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Ir is not the portrait of Johnson only that Boswell has drawn for us. To 
most men Garrick and Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and even Goldsmith 
are known only so far as they appear in the pages of the Life. Great 
though these men were, no one of them was so fortunate as to find an artist 
so skilled in painting him, that his likeness, though made the very centre of 
the picture, stands out to us half so clear as it shows when given in the 
very background of Boswell’s wide canvas. By the side of their great 
figures are sketched in, with no weaker a hand, a host of lesser men. Had 
he not written, their very names would long ago have passed away, but now 
the men themselves live for us. The thought arises, not what they, but what 
we should have lost if they had missed their rates sacer. Itis the living, not 
the dead who are to be pitied when the good of a bygone age are left over- 
whelmed and unknown in the long night of which the Latin poet sings. 
What reader of Boswell does not almost feel that he would have had one 
friend less in the world had he never had his delightful pages to teach him 
the worth of the gentle Bennet Langton? Dear to us as are so many of 
the men who loved Johnson and whom Johnson loved, dear to us as is 
Goldsmith, dear to us as is the ‘dear Knight of Plympton’ himself, cer- 
tainly not less dear is the tall Lincolnshire squire who, as a mere lad, came 
to London chiefly in the hope of getting introduced to the author of the 
Rambler, and who, more than thirty years later, came up once more to tend 
his friend when the grand old man knew at last that that death which he 
had so long dreaded from afar was now close upon him and must be faced. 
Their long friendship had been but once broken. Happily, ten years or so 
before it was broken for ever it had been made whole again. 

Boswell himself does not describe Bennet Langton’s person, nor could 
he well have done so, as Langton was living when the Life was published. 
Miss Hawkins, however, in her Memoirs has happily supplied the defi- 
ciency. She says, ‘‘Oh! that we could sketch him with his mild coun- 
tenance, his elegant features, and his sweet smile, sitting with one leg twisted 
round the other as if fearing to occupy more space than was equitable ; 
his person inclining forward, as if wanting strength to support his height, 
and his arms crossed over his bosom, or his hands locked together on his 
knee ; his oblong gold-mounted snuff-box, taken from the waistcoat pocket 
opposite his hand, and either remaining between his fingers or set by him 
on the table, but which was never used but when his mind was occupied 
in conversation; so soon as conversation began the box was produced.”’ 
We find another description of him given by Mr. Best, in his Personal 
and Literary Memorials ;—‘* He was @ very tall, meagre, long-visaged 
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man, much resembling a stork standing on one leg near the shore, in 
Raphael's cartoon of the’ Miraculous Draught of Fishes. His manners 
were, in the highest degree, polished ; his conversation mild, agreeable, 
and always pleasing.”’ Johnson, in a letter to Langton’s tutor at Trinity 
College, Oxford, thus pleasantly alludes to his great height: ‘‘ I see your 
pupil sometimes; his mind is as exalted as his stature. Iam half afraid 
of him; but he is no less amiable than formidable.’ The nickname of 
Lanky that he gave him was, no doubt, not merely, like Sherry or Goldy, 
an abbreviation of a name; it was also a hit at his friend’s person. 
Topham Beauclerk’s wife also had her fling at his height. In Boswelliana 
we read, ‘‘ Lady Di Beauclerk told me that Langton had never been to 
see her since she came to Richmond, his head was so full of the militia 
and Greek. ‘ Why,’ said J, ‘ madam, he is of such a length ; he is awk- 
ward, and not easily moved.’ ‘But,’ said she, ‘ if he had laid himself at 
his length, his feet had been in London and his head might have been 
here codem diec.’” His sons were not unworthy of their father, and 
‘‘ used,” as we read in Miss Hawkins’ Memoirs, ‘“‘to amuse the good 
people of Paris by raising their arms to let them pass.” 

‘‘ Johnson,”’ as Boswell tells us, ‘‘ was not the less ready to love Mr. 
Langton for his being of a very ancient family ; for I have heard him say 
with pleasure, ‘ Langton, Sir, has a grant of a warren from Henry II., and 
Cardinal Stephen Langton in King John’s reign was of this family.’”” His 
grandfather had known Lord Chief Justice Hale, and had kept a note of a 
conversation in which ‘‘ that great man told him that for two years after 
he-came to the Inn of Court he studied sixteen hours a day; however, by 
this intense application he almost brought himself to his grave, though he 
were of a very strong constitution, and after reduced himself to eight 
hours.” His father, “old Mr. Langton, was a high and steady Tory, 
yet attached to the present Royal Family. Johnson said of him, Sir, 
you will seldom see such a gentleman, such are his stores of literature, 
such his knowledge in divinity, and such his exemplary life ; and, Sir, he 
has no grimace, no gesticulation, no bursts of admiration on trivial occa- 
sions; he never embraces you with an overacted cordiality.” Yet at 
another time he said of him, ‘‘ He never clarified his notions by filtrating 
them through other minds. He had a canal upon his estate, where at one 
place the bank was too low. ‘I dug the canal deeper, said he.’” The 
word canal, in Johnson’s time, we may remark, was generally applied to an 
ornamental sheet of water. Old Mr. and Mrs. Langton had both opposed 
sitting for their pictures. When Johnson, who thought it right that each 
generation of a family should have its portraits taken, heard of this, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Sir, among the anfractuosities of the human mind, I know not 
if it may not be one, that there is a superstitious reluctance to sit for a 
picture.” The old gentleman, though later on he suspected that Johnson 
was at heart a Papist, had offered him a living of considerable value in 
Lincolnshire if he were inclined to take orders. Happily for the world, 
perhaps not unhappily for the parish, Johnson declined. Of Peregrine 
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Langton, Bennet’s uncle, who Johnson says ‘‘ was one of those whom I 
loved at once by instinct and by reason,’’ and of his admirable economy, 
we have an interesting account from the pen of the nephew himself. 
‘* He had an annuity for life of 2001. per annum. His family consisted 
of a sister, who paid him 18/. annually for her board, and a niece. The 
servants were two maids, and two men in livery. His common way of 
living at his table was three or four dishes; the appurtenances to his 
table were neat and handsome; he frequently entertained company at 
dinner, and then his table was well served with as many dishes as were 
usual at the tables of the other gentlemen in the neighbourhood. His 
own appearance as to clothes was genteelly neat and plain. He had 
always a post-chaise, and kept three horses. Some money he put into 
the stocks; at his death the sum he had there amounted to 150/.” 
‘* His art of life certainly deserves to be known and studied” as much now 
as when Johnson wrote. 

Such was the family of the tall Lincolnshire lad who, at the age of 
seventeen or thereabouts, full of admiration for the Rambler, which had 
just been brought to an end, eagerly sought an introduction to its author. 
He by good luck made the acquaintance of Robert Levett, ‘‘ the practiser 
in physic,”’ the man “‘ obscurely wise and coarsely kind,” who introduced 
him to Johnson. ‘Mr. Langton was exceedingly surprised when the sage 
first appeared. He had not received the smallest intimation of his figure, 
dress, or manner. From perusing his writings, he fancied he should see 
a decent, well-dressed, in short, a remarkably decorous philosopher. 
Instead of which, down from his bed-chamber about noon, came, as 
newly risen, a huge uncouth figure, with a little dark wig which scarcely 
covered his head, and his clothes hanging loose about him. But his 
conversation was so rich, so animated, and so forcible, and his religious 
and political notions so congenial with those in which Mr. Langton had 
been educated, that he conceived for him that veneration and attachment 
which he ever preserved.”’ Johnson took no legs pleasure in Langton’s 
company. He described him as one of those men “ to whom Nature 
does not spread her volumes or utter her voices in vain,” ‘‘ as a friend 
at once cheerful and serious,” while rising yet higher, ‘with a warm 
vehemence of affectionate regard, he exclaimed, ‘ The earth does not 
bear a worthier man then Bennet Langton.’’’ On another occasion he said, 
‘‘ T know not who will go to Heaven if Langton does not. Sir, I could 
almost say, Sit anima mea cum Langtono.”’ 

Miss Reynolds, in her Anecdotes, tells us, ‘‘ I shall never forget the 
excellent character he drew of his friend Mr. Langton, nor with what 
energy, what fond delight, he expatiated in his praise, giving him every 
excellence that nature could bestow, and every perfection that humanity 
could acquire.” Boswell, too, describes ‘‘ our worthy friend,’’—for that 
is Langton’s Homeric epithet in the modern Odyssey—as “a gentleman 
eminent not only for worth and learning, but for an inexhaustible fund of 
entertaining conversation.” ; 
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In a note to the Life he quotes ore of his stories. ‘‘An honest 
carpenter,” we read, “‘ after giving some anecdote in Langton’s presence 
of the ill-treatment which he had received from a clergyman’s wife, who 
was a noted termagant, and whom he accused of unjust dealing in some 
transaction with him, added, ‘I took care to let her know what I thought 
of her;’ and being asked, ‘ What did you say?’ answered, ‘I told her 
she was a scoundrel.’’’ In Boswelliana we find recorded two or three 
anecdotes that Langton told of Johnson that Boswell has not we believe 
worked up into the Life. ‘ Acertain young clergyman,” we read, ‘* used 
to come about Dr. Johnson. The Doctor said it vexed him to be in his 
company—his ignorance was so hopeless. ‘Sir,’ said Mr. Langton, ‘ his 
coming about you shows he wishes to help his ignorance.’ ‘ Sir,’ said 
the Doctor, ‘ his ignorance is so great I am afraid to show him the bottom 
of it.’”’ Langton also told Boswell how ‘Mr. Johnson used to laugh ‘at 
a passage in Carte’s Life of the Duke of Ormond,” where he gravely 
observes, ‘that he was always in full dress when he went to court; too 
many being in the practice of going thither with double lapells.” To 
Langton, Johnson had once said, ‘Sir, had Wilkes’s mob prevailed 
against Government, this nation had died of phthiriasis.” Boswell sug- 
gests that morbus pediculosus as being better known, would strike more, 
and adds lousy disease may be put in a parenthesis. Johnson, when 
insisting one day ‘that the value of every story depends on its being 
true,” said, ‘* Langton used to think a story a story, till I showed him 
that truth was essential to it.” 

He was endeared to Johnson by his Greek scarcely less than by his 
ancient lineage, his piety, his entertaining conversation, and his worth. He 
was the man who had read Clenardus’s Greek Grammar. ‘“ Why, Sir,”’ 
gaid Johnson, ‘ who is there in this town who knows anything of Clenardus 
but you and I?” He had learnt by heart the Epistle of St. Basil. 
‘“‘ Gir,” said Johnson, ‘‘ I never made such an effort to attain Greek.” 
It was at his house that Johnson spent an evening with the Rev. Dr. 
Parr, when ‘‘ he was much pleased with the conversation of that learned 
gentleman.” ‘‘ He has invited,” so Johnson writes to Boswell, “‘ Nicolaida, 
the learned Greek, to visit him at his house in Lincolnshire.” When 
he gets somewhat embarrassed in his circumstances, Johnson, though 
close on the end of his life, and nigh worn out with illness, writes to him, 
‘‘ T ama little angry at you for not keeping minutes of your own acceptum 
et expensum, and think a little time might be spared from Aristophanes for 
the res familiares.” To him Johnson, now on his death-bed, gave the 
translations into Latin verse that he had made of Greek epigrams during 
the sleepless nights of his last illness. His name is not to be found to 
the celebrated round robin which Burke drew up, and that the company 
gathered round Sir Joshua Reynolds’s table signed. ‘‘ Joe Warton, a 
scholar by profession, might be such a fool” as to put his hand to a 
petition that Goldsnith’s epitaph should be not in Latin, but in English ; 
put ‘* Mr. Langton, like a sturdy scholar, refused to sign it.” In Miss 
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Hawkins’ Memoirs we read how “ he would get into the most fluent reci- 
tation of half a page of Greek, breaking off for fear of wearying, by 
saying, as I well remember was his phrase, ‘ and so it goes on ;’ accom- 
panying his words with a gentle wave of his hand, indicating that you 
might better suppose the rest than bear his proceeding.” He could 
nevertheless enjoy a liberty taken with his beloved Greek, and one evening 
as Boswell writes, ‘‘ made us laugh heartily at some lines by Joshua 
Barnes in which are to be found such comical Anglo-Ellenisms as 
KAvpBaow tBavxGev, they were banged with clubs.’’ Mr. Best has given an 
account of an evening that he once spent in his company.’ ‘In the 
course of conversation he took out a small pocket-album, containing 
bon-mots, or heads and notices of bon-mots, which he filled out and com- 
mented upon in a most amusing manner. Among other witticisms was a 
short copy of macaronic Greek verses, of which I remember ‘five-poundon 
elendeto, ah! mala simplos.’’’ He was no unfit successor to his great 
friend in the Professorship of Ancient Literature in the Royal Academy. 
Johnson had taken him in the early days of their friendship to see 
Richardson, who had little conversation except about his own works. 
*¢ Johnson,” says Langton, ‘‘ professed that he could bring him out into 
conversation, and used this allusive expression, ‘ Sir, I can make him 
rear.’ But he failed; for in that interview Richardson said little else 
than that there lay in the room a translation of his Clarissa into German.” 
He had also visited Young, who told him when they were walking in tho 
garden, ‘“‘ Here I had put a handsome sun-dial, with this inscription, 
Eheu fugaces ! which (speaking with a smile) was sadly verified, for by 
the next morning my dial had been carried off.” ‘* Young,” he remarked, 
‘showed a degree of curiosity concerning the common occurrences that 
were then passing, which appeared somewhat remarkable in a man of such 
intellectual stores, of such an advanced age, and who had retired from 
life with declared disappointment in his expectations.’ He was intimate 
indeed with most of the men of letters of his time, but it was in Johnson’s 
house ‘‘ at his levee of morning visitors, when he was declaiming over 
his tea, which he drank very plentifully,” that he was mostly to be found. 
Langton, early in their acquaintance, had invited Johnson to visit his 
father’s house at Spilsby, but he wrote in reply that much as he would 
have liked to have gone, nevertheless he must forbear the pleasure. ‘“I 
will give the true reason,” he writes, ‘‘ which I know you will approve :— 
I have a mother more than eighty years old, who has counted the days to 
the publication of my book (his Dictionary) in hopes of seeing me; and to 
her, if I can disengage myself here, I resolve to go.” A year or two later 
on he again writes to him, ‘‘I go on, as I formerly did, designing to be 
some time or other both rich and wise; and yet cultivate neither mind 
nor fortune. Do you take notice of my example and learn the danger of 
delay. When I was as you are now, towering in confidence of twenty-one, 
little did I suspect that I should be at forty-nine what I now am. But 
you do not seem to need my admonition. You are busy in acquiring and 
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in communicating knowledge, and while you are studying, enjoy the end 
of study, by making others wiser and happier. I was much pleased with 
the tale that you told me of being tutor to your sisters. I, who have no 
sisters nor brothers, look with some degree of innocent envy on those who 
may be said to be born friends, and cannot see, without wonder, how 
rarely that native union is afterwards regarded.’ He goes on to say, 
‘we tell the ladies that good wives make good husbands ; I believe it is 
a more certain position that good brothers make good sisters.” He 
acknowledges in the same letter a present of game from Langton. He 
had left off housekeeping—his wife was by this time dead—and therefore 
gave the birds away. ‘‘ The pheasant I gave to Mr. Richardson” (the 
author of Clarissa). He writes to him when he is at Trinity College, . 
Oxford, and says, ‘‘ You who are very capable of anticipating futurity and 
raising phantoms before your own eyes, must often have imagined to 
yourself an academical life, and have conceived what would be the 
manners, the views, and the conversation of men devoted to letters ; how 
they would choose their companions ; how they would direct their studies, 
and how they would regulate their minds. Let me know what you ex- 
pected and what you found.” He thus ends his letter to the young 
student, ‘‘I live, dear Sir, to think on you, and therefore should willingly 
write more to you but that the post,” &c. Two years later in again 
writing to him he says, ‘“‘ While you have been riding and running, 
and seeing the tombs of the learned, and the camps of the valiant, I have 
only staid at home and intended to do great things, which I have not 
done ;”’ and he goes on to say, ‘‘ Let me hear from you again, wherever 
you are, or whatever you are doing; whether you wander or sit still, 
plant trees or make Rusticks, play with your sisters, or muse alone.” 
The Rusticks, Boswell tells us, were some essays, with that title, written 
about this time by Mr. Langton, but not published. We should be 
curious to know whether they are still preserved in the family house at 
Langton. 

He wrote pleasantly enough, as we can see from the paper that he 
contributed to The Idler (No. 67). He describes ‘‘a man of vast designs 
and of vast performances, though he sometimes designed one thing and 
performed another.” He ends by enforcing a position which he had no 
doubt often heard Johnson maintain—for it was a familiar one with him— 
that ‘‘he who finds himself strongly attracted to any particular study, 
though it may happen to be out of his proposed scheme, if it is not 
trifling or vicious, had better continue his appiication to it, since it is 
likely that he will, with much more ease and expedition, attain that which 
a warm inclination stimulates him to pursue, than that at which a pre- 
scribed law compels Aim to toil.” 

It was at Trinity College that Langton made the acquaintance of 
Topham Beauclerk, and so led to the celebrated ‘‘frisk” which the sage 
took with his two youthful friends. Langton, it will be remembered, deserted 
the other two, ‘‘being engaged to breakfast with some young ladies.” 
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Johnson scolded him for “ leaving his social friends to go and sit with a set 
of wretched unidea’d girls.” He was an admirable reader aloud, but though 
his readings surpassed, as was thought, the actor’s recitations, yet he did 
not overcome Johnson’s ‘‘ extreme impatience to be read to.” Boswell 
tells us how ‘‘ when a very young man he read to him Dodsley’s Cleone, 
a tragedy. As it went on Johnson turned his face to the back of his 
chair, and put himself into various attitudes, which marked his uneasiness. 
At the end of an act, however, he said, ‘‘ Come, let’s have some more, 
let’s go into the slaughter-house again, Lanky. ButI am afraid there 
is more blood than brains.” 

“If I were callei on,” writes Miss Hawkins, ‘‘ to name the person 
with whom Johnson might have been seen to the greatest advantage, I 
should certainly name Mr. Langton. His good breeding and the pleasing 
tone of his voice would have given the pitch to Johnson’s replies; his 
classic acquirements would have brought out those of the other speaker ; 
while the thorough respect Johnson entertained for him would have 
prevented that harshness which sometimes alarmed a third person.” 
He had, however, one failing—a failing that leaned to virtue’s side. 
“IT mentioned,” says Boswell, ‘‘a worthy friend of ours” (no doubt 
Langton) ‘‘whom we valued much, but observed that he was too 
ready to introduce religious discourse upon all occasions. JoHNson. 
‘Why yes, Sir, he will introduce religious discourse without seeing 
whether it will end in instruction and improvement, or produce some 
profane jest. He would introduce it in the company of Wilkes and 
twenty more such.’”’ It was to what Johnson considered an indiscretion of 
this sort that the breach in their friendship was due. At a dinner at the 
Messieurs Dilly, the booksellers in the Poultry, there had been a hot 
discussion on toleration. Johnson had just quarrelled with Goldsmith, 
when a gentlemen present (who, there is little doubt, was Langton) 
“ventured to ask him if there was not a material difference as to 
toleration of opinions which lead to action, and opinions merely specu- 
lative ; for instance, would it be wrong in the magistrate to tolerate those 
who preach against the doctrine of the Trinity. Johnson was highly 
offended, and said, ‘I wonder, Sir, how a gentleman of your piety can 
introduce this subject in a mixed company.’”’ In spite of this sharp 
rebuke, on leaving the house Langton went with Johnson and Boswell to 
the Club, and the following day Johnson, in fulfilment no doubt of an old 
engagement, dined at his house. At the Club that evening occurred that 
fine scene when Johnson begged Goldsmith’s pardon for what had passed 
at dinner, and Goldsmith answered placidly, ‘‘ It must be much from you, 
Sir, that I take ill.” We are inclined to think that Langton’s resentment 
was increased by the contrast. Both had been harshly treated, but it 
was only Goldsmith to whom amends were made. On the following day 
Langton made his will, ‘‘ devising his estate to his three sisters in pre- 
ference to a remote heir male. Johnson called them (Langton of course 
was not present) three dowdies, and said, with as high a spirit as the 
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boldest baron in the most perfect days of the feudal system, ‘an ancient 
estate should always go to males.’’’ Boswell goes on to add ‘“‘He now 
laughed immoderately, without any reason that we could perceive, at our 
friend’s making his will, calling him the testator, and added ‘I dare say 
he thinks he has done a mighty thing. He won’t stay till he gets home 
to his seat in the country to produce this wonderful deed—he’ll call up the 
landlord of the first inn on the road; and after a suitable preface upon 
mortality and the uncertainty of life, will tell him that he should not delay 
making his will; and here, Sir, will he say, is my will, which I have just 
made, with the assistance of one of the ablest lawyers in the kingdom; 
and he will read it to him (laughing all the time). He believes he has made 
this will; but he did not make it. You, Chambers, made it for him. I 
trust you have had more conscience than to make him say “being of a 
sound understanding ;” ha, ha, ha! I hope he has left me a legacy. 
I'd have his will turned into verse like a ballad.’ It was in continuation 
of this merry strain that Johnson ‘burst into such a fit of laughter that 
he appeared to be almost in a convulsion; and in order to support 
himself laid hold of one*of the posts at the side of the foot-pavement, and 
sent forth peals so loud that in the silence of the night his voice seemed 
to resound from Temple Bar to Fleet Ditch.” Johnson writes to 
Boswell two months later, “‘——-”’ (no doubt Langton) “left the town 
without taking leave of me, and is gone in deep dudgeon to Is not 
this very childish ? Where is now my legacy?’”’ It was in the autumn 
_ of this year that Johnson went to Scotland, but neither in going or 
returning did he stop at Langton. In his journal of the Tour Boswell 
says, ‘* we talked of one of our friends taking ill for a length of time a 
hasty expression of Dr. Johnson’s to him, on his introducing, in a mixed 
company, a religious subject so unseasonably as to provoke a rebuke. 
Jornson: ‘ What is to become of society, if a friendship of twenty years 
is to be broken off for such a cause?’ As Bacon says— 





Who then to frail mortality shall trust ; 
But limns the water, or but writes in dust.” 


By the following summer much had been done to bind up the friend- 
ship again, and Johnson writes to Langton, telling him of poor Gold- 
smith’s death. He ends his letter by saying ‘‘ Do not be sullen now, but 
let me find a letter when I come back.” And in the next winter, writing 
to Boswell, he says, “Langton is here! we are all that ever we were. 
He is a worthy fellow, without malice, though not without resentment.” 

Langton had married, two or three years earlier than the date of this 
quarrel, ‘‘one of those three Countess Dowagers of Rothes, who had all 
of them the fortune to get second husbands at about the same time.” He 
had invited Goldsmith and Reynolds, together with Johnson, as it would 
seem, to visit him at his seat in Lincolnshire. Goldsmith*in a pleasant 
letter, that Mr. Forster gives in full, declines. He was so much 
employed “in the country at a farmer's house, quite alone, trying to 
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write a comedy” (She Stoops to Conquer) that he has to put off his 
intended visit to Lincolsshire for this season, and as it proved, alas! for 
all seasons. ‘‘ Everybody,” be says, ‘‘is a visiting about and merry but 
myself, And that is oard, tco, as I have been trying these three months 
to do something to make people laugh.”” He goes on to say ‘‘ I have 
published, or Davies has published for me, an Abridgment of the History 
of England, for which I have been a good deal abused in the newspapers for 
betraying the liberties of the people. God knows I had no thought for or 
against liberty in my head ; my whole aim being to make up a book of a 
decent size that, as ‘Squire Richard says, would do no harm to nobody. 
However, they set me down as an arrant Tory, and consequently an 
honest man. When you come to look at any part of it you'll say that 
I am a sour Whig.” 

Johnson did make a visit to. Lincolnshire, the remembrance of which 
was long preserved. For when, many years later, Mr. Best visited Lang- 
ton, ‘‘ after breakfast,” he writes, ‘‘ we walked to the top of a very steep 
hill behind the house. When we arrived at the summit, Mr. Langton 
said, ‘Poor, dear Dr. Johnson, when he came to this spot, turned back to 
look down the hill, and said he was determined ‘to take a roll down.’ 
When we understood what he meant to do we endeavoured to dissuade 
him ; but he was resolute, saying, ‘ he had not had a roll for a long time;’ 
and taking out of his lesser pockets whatever might be in them—keys, 
pencil, purse, or penknife—and laying himself parallel with the edge of 
the hill, he actually descended, turning himself over and over till he came . 
to the bottom.’” Mr. Best goes on to say: ‘ The story was told with 
such gravity, and with an air of such affectionate remembrance of a de- 
parted friend, that it was impossible to suppose this extraordinary freak of 
the great lexicographer to have been a fiction or invention of Mr. 
Langton.” 

Langton, for some years of his married life, lived at an expense almost 
beyond his means. He could not, we suppose, spare time from his 
Aristophanes for his minutes of acceptum et expensum. Johnson, in a 
letter to’ Boswell, says ‘‘I do not like his scheme of life, but as I am not 
permitted to understand it, I cannot set anything right that is wrong.” 

When Boswell was next up in London, ‘ we talked,” says he, “ of a 
gentleman ”’ (Langton we may feel almost sure) ‘‘ who was runuing out his 
fortune in London; and I said, ‘We must get him out of it. All his 
friends must quarrel with him, and that will soon drive him away.’ 
Jounson : ‘ Nay, Sir, we'll send you to him. If your company does 
not drive a man out of his house, nothing will.’” A few days 
later on they were again talking of “a gentleman who we appre- 
hended was gradually involving his circumstances by bad manage- 
ment.” Langton again, no doubt, is meant. Johnson said, ‘“‘ Wasting 
a fortune is evaporation by a thousand imperceptible means. If it were 
a stream, they'd stop it. You must speak to him. It is really miserable. 
Were he a gamester, it could be said he had hopes of winning. Were he 
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a bankrupt in trade, he might have grown zich; but he has neither spirit 
to spend nor resolution to spare. He does not spend fast enough to have 
pleasure from it. He has the crime of prodigality and the wretchedness 
of parsimony.” Another time he said, ‘‘He is ruining himself without 
pleasure. A man who loses at play, or who runs out his fortune at 
Court, makes his estate less, in hopes of making it bigger ; but it is a sad 
thing to pass through the quagmire of parsimony to the gulf of ruin. To 
pass over the flowery path of extravagance is very well.” Latet on he 
writes to Boswell, that ‘ has laid down his coach, and talks of making 
more contractions of his expense: how he will succeed, I know not. 
It is difficult to reform a household gradually ; it may be better done by a 
system totally new.” He goes on to add, ‘“* What I told him of the increas- 
ing expense of a growing family seems to have struck him. He certainly 
had gone on with very confused views, and we have, I think, shown him 
that he is wrong; though, with the common deficience of advisers, we 
have not shown him how to do right.” Though Langton showed indo- 
lence in money matters, yet Johnson praised him for his vigour as a 
captain of militia. ‘‘ Langton,” he writes, ‘‘ has been encamped with his 
company of militia on Warley Common; I spent five days amongst them ; 
he signalized himself as a diligent officer, and has very high respect in the 
regiment. He presided when I was there at a court-martial.” Boswell 
also pats him on the back, and writes to express to Johnson the pleasure 
with which he had found “that our worthy friend Langton was highly 
esteemed in his own county town.” 

If Langton was a tender brother, he was no less tender a father. 
Johnson indeed at one time complained in writing about the table he kept, 
that ‘‘he has his children too much about him.’’ In one of his letters, 
however, he seems to hint that Boswell might, with advantage, see a little 
more of his. ‘‘ Langton has been down with the militia,” he says, ‘‘ and 
is again quiet at home, talking to his little people, as, I suppose, you do 
sometimes.’ In writing to Langton, he begs him to keep him “in the 
memory of all the little dear family, particularly pretty Mrs. Jane”’ (his 
god-child) ; and in another letter he says, after describing his own mourn- 
ful state, ‘‘ You, dear Sir, have, I hope, a more cheerful scene; you see 
George fond of his book, and the pretty misses airy and lively, with my 
own little Jenny equal to the best ; and in whatever can contribute to your 
quiet and pleasure, you have Lady Rothes ready to concur.’”’ In the last 
year of his life he writes, ‘‘ How does my own Jenny ? I think I owe Jenny 
a letter, which I will take care to pay. In the mean time tell her that I 
acknowledge the debt.’ A month later he pays the debt. ‘ He took 
the trouble to write the letter in a large round hand, nearly resem- 
bling printed characters, that she might have the satisfaction of reading 
it herself.” ‘The original,’ says Boswell, ‘‘ now lies before me, but 
shall be faithfully restored to her; and I dare say will be preserved by 
her as a jewel as long as she lives.” She did preserve it, and nearly 
sixty years later showed it to Mr, Croker. The letter begins, “ My 
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dearest Miss Jenny,” and ends, ‘‘ I am, my dear, your most humble servant, 
Sam. Johnson.”’ 

‘Of the children of the family,’ says Miss Hawkins, ‘Dr. Johnson 
was very fond. They were, in their full number, ten, with not a plain 
face nor a faulty person. They were taught to behave to Johnson as 
they would have done to a grandfather, and he felt it.” ‘It was Lang- 
ton’s intention,” she goes on to state, ‘to educate his children at home, 
and under only parental tutelage. He therefore settled in Westminster, 
determined to live very quietly, and devote himself to this grand duty, in 
which the children of both sexes were to be equally considered. He told 
my father he should not only give his sons but his daughters a knowledge 
of the learned languages, and that he meant to familiarise the latter to the 
Greek language to such perfection, that while five of his girls employed 
themselves in feminine works, the sixth should read a Greek author for 
the general amusement.” The home education would not seem to have 
succeeded. ‘* Mr. Langton knew not how much the possession of exten- 
sive learning sometimes overshoots the power of communicating first ele- 
ments; he was bewildered in his own labyrinth of ideas, and, I believe, 
was a little sickened of his plan by the late King’s frequently repeated 
enquiry, ‘ How does education goon ?’”’ George Langton, the eldest son, at 
all events, had, as Mr. Best tells us, ‘ profited by the conversation and in- 
struction of his father, so as to become a man of almost universal, though 
perhaps superficial, literary knowledge.” A tutor, named Lusignan, had 
been engaged to teach him modern Greek, of whom he used to tell the fol- 
lowing anecdote : ‘‘It had been imposed on him by his director as a penance 
to recite a certain number of times, before breakfast, the words Képe 
erceioov. He paced his chamber impatiently, repeating with what seemed 
practised rapidity the words prescribed, ever and anon, however, opening 
his door, and calling downstairs to the maid, ‘Is my breakfast ready ?’”’ 

On one occasion, when Johnson was at Langton’s house, ‘ before 
dinner,” says Boswell, ‘‘ he said nothing but ‘ Pretty baby!’ to one of the 
children. Langton said very well to me afterwards, that he could repeat 
Johnson’s conversation before dinner, as Johnson had said that he could 
repeat a complete chapter of the ‘Natural History of Iceland,’ from the 
Danish of Horrebow, the whole of which was exactly thus :— 

‘CHAP. LXXII.—Concernine Snaxes.—There are no snakes to 
be met with throughout the whole island.’ ”’ 

When, on Beauclerk’s death, Langton received by his will Reynolds’ 
portrait of Johnson, with the inscription on the frame : 

Ingenium ingens 
Inculto latet hoc sub corpore, 
he had the lines effaced. Johnson said, complacently, “It was kind in 
you to take it off;’’ and then, after a short pause, added, ‘‘ and not un- 
kind in him to put iton.” Wemust not forget that the great painter and 
the great lexicographer, as men then delighted to call him, had just before 
thought so highly of the two friends that when they were still quite young 
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men, they had invited them, with Goldsmith and Burke, to join them in 
founding The Club. 

Nothing is more pleasant in Langton’s life than that scene for a 
comedy, as Sir Joshua described it, when the penitent got into a panic 
and belaboured his confessor. ‘‘ When I was ill,” said Johnson, “I 
desired Langton would tell me sincerely in what he thought my life was 
faulty. Sir, he brought me a sheet of paper, on which he had written 
down several texts of Scripture, recommending Christian charity. And 
when I questioned him what occasion I had given for such animadversion, 
all that he could say amounted to this—that I sometimes contradicted 
people in conversation. Now what harm does it do to any man to be 
contradicted ?”’ Boswell, in describing the scene, says that ‘“ Johnson, at 
the time when the paper was presented to him, though at first pleased 
with the attention of his friend, whom he thanked in an earnest manner, 
soon exclaimed, in a loud and angry tone, ‘“‘ What is your drift, sir?” 
What an admirable subject for Hogarth, if he had lived to paint it! 

When Johnson’s last illness was upon him, Langton, as we have said, 
came up from Lincolnshire to be with his dying friend. He took lodgings 
in Fleet Street, so that he might be near at hand. ‘‘ Nobody,” says 
Boswell, ‘‘ was more attentive to him than Mr. Langton, to. whom he ten- 
derly said, ‘‘ Te teneam moriens deficiente manu.” 

His failing hand did not, indeed, at the very moment of death hold his 
friend’s. Stupor had set in, and even the gentle Beunet Langton, the 
friend of thirty years, would have been as a stranger to him. A letter has 
been preserved, in Langton’s handwriting, a letter which was never 
finished and never sent, but meant likely enough for Boswell, in which we 
read, ‘‘I am now writing in the room where his venerable remains exhibit 
_a spectacle, the interesting solemnity of which, difficult as it would be in 
any sort to find terms to express, so to you, my dear Sir, whose own 
sensations will paint it so strongly, it would be of all.men the most super- 
fluous to attempt to .’ Here grief, it would seem, got the better of the 
writer, and the letter was left, with all the eloquence of a broken utterance. 

Langton survived Johnson many years. Mrs. Piozzi, in a passage 
which shows all the spite of a small mind, writes, ‘‘ The Dean of Win- 
chester’s account of Bennet Langton coming to town some few years 
after the death of Dr. Johnson, and finding no house where he was even 
asked to dinner, was exceedingly comical. Mr. Wilberforce dismissed 
him with a cold ‘ Adieu, dear Sir ; I hope we shall meet in heaven.’ How 
capricious is the public taste! I remember when to have Langton at 
a man’s house stamped him at once a literary character.” 

Public taste is capricious, but yet as long as Boswell’s Life of Johnson 
is read, so long will there be men to love the memory of the gentle Bennet 
Langton, the worthy friend who was serious and yet cheerful, who did not 
keep his minutes of acceptum et expensum, but had read Clenardus. 

G. B. H. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
SPRING-TIME. 


HE §pring-time had indeed 
arrived—rapidly and imper- 
ceptibly ; and all at once it 
seemed as if the world had 
grown green, and the skies 
fair and clear, and the winds 
sweet with a new and de- 
lightful sweetness. Each 
morning that Wenna went 
out brought some further 
wonder with it—along the 
budding hedgerows, in the 
colours of the valley, in the 
fresh warmth of the air, and 
the white light of the skies. 
And at last the sea began to 
show its deep and resplen- 
dent summer blue, when the 
morning happened to be 
still, and there was a silvery 
haze along the coast. 

‘‘ Mabyn, is your sister at home? And do you think she could go 
up to the Hall for a little while, for my mother wants to see her? And 
do you think she would walk round by the cliffs—for it is such a capital 
morning—if you came with her ?”’ 

‘*¢ Oh, yes, Mr. Trelyon,” said Mabyn, readily, and with far more 
respect and courtesy than she usually showed to the young gentleman, 
*‘I am quite sure Wenna can go; and I know she would like to walk 
round by the cliffs—she is always glad to do that—and I will tell her to 
get ready instantly. But I can’t go, Mr. Trelyon—I am exceedingly busy 
this morning.” ° 

‘‘ Why, you have been reading a novel !”’ 

‘‘But I am going to be exceedingly busy,’’ said Mabyn, petulantly. 
*‘ You can’t expect people to be always working—and I tell you I can’t 
go with you, Mr. Trelyon,” 
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THEY WALKED THROUGH THE LEAFY ALLEYS OF THE GARDEN. 
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“Oh, very well,” said he, carelessly; ‘‘ you needn’t show your 
temper.” 

‘‘ My temper!” said Mabyn; but then she recollected herself, and 
smiled derisively, and went away to fetch her sister. 

When Wenha came outside into the sunlight, and went forward to 
shake hands with him, with her dark eyes lit up by a friendly smile, it 
seemed to him that not for many a day—not certainly during all the time 
of her engagement with Mr. Roscorla—had he seen her look so pleased, 
happy, and contented. She still bore that quiet gravity of demeanour 
which had made him call her the little Puritan, and there was the same 
earnestness in her eyes as they regarded anyone ; but there was altogether 
a brighter aspect about her face that pleased him exceedingly. For he 
was very well disposed to this shy and yet matter-of-fact young per- 
son, and was alternately amused by the quaintness of her motherly ways 
in dealing with the people about her, and startled into admiration by some 
sudden glimpse of the fine sincerity of her nature. He had done more to 
please her—he had gone to church several times, and tried to better his 
handwriting, and resolved to be more careful in speaking of parsons in 
her presence—than he ever thought he could have done to please any 
woman. 

So these two set forth on this bright and cheerful morning ; and one 
would have said, to see them as they went, that two happier young folks 
were not within the county of Cornwall at that moment. Wenna had a 
pleasant word for everyone that passed ; and when they had gone by the 
mill, and reached the narrow path by the tiny harbour, where no more 
neighbours were to be seen, she appeared to transfer her abounding 
sympathy to all the objects around her, and she spoke to them, and 
laughed to them, so that all the world seemed to be friendly with her. 
Her sister used to say that her fingers tingled to the very tips with kind- 
ness; and at this moment she seemed as though she could have 
kissed her hand to all the birds and animals around, and wished them joy 
that they had so fine a morning. 

‘‘Ho, ho! Mr. Porpoise,” she laughed and said as she saw far below 
her a big fish slowly heel over in the blue water of the harbour; ‘“ don’t 
you come too far up, or you won't like the stones in the stream, I 
know !”’ 

There was a hawk hovering high in the air over Blackcliff—Trelyon 
was watching it keenly. 

‘‘Oh, go away, you bad bird,” she cried, ‘‘and let the poor little 
things alone!’’ And sure enough, at this moment, the motionless speck 
up there began to flutter its wings, and presently it sailed away over the 
cliff, and was seen no more. 

‘‘ Mother Sheep,” she said to the inattentive custodian of two very 
small lambs with very thick legs and uncertain gait, “why don’t you 
look after your children ? you'll have them tumbling down the rocks into 
the sea in about a minute—that’s about what you'll do!” 
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‘‘ Boom!” she said to a great humble-bee that flew heavily by; and 
to a white butterfly that went this way and that over the warm grass on 
the hillside she called out, ‘‘ My pretty lady, aren’t you glad the summer 
is coming ?”’ 

She talked to the white and grey gulls that were wheeling over the 
sea, and to the choughs flying hither and thither about the steep pre- 
cipices of the cliff. They did not answer her; but that was no matter. 
From her childhood she had believed that she knew them all, and that 
they knew her; and that even the cliffs, and the sea, and the clouds 
regarded her, and spoke to her in a strange and silent fashion. Once she 
had come back from the mouth of the harbour on a sultry afternoon, when 
as yet the neighbours had heard nothing of the low mutterings of the 
distant and coming storm ; and when her mother asked the child why she 
was so silent, she said, ‘‘I have been listening to God walking on the 
sea.” 

Well, they sat down on a seat which fronted the wide opening in the 
cliffs and the great plain of the Atlantic beyond, that was this morning of 
a light and sunny sea-green, with here and there broad purple stains of 
shadow as the summer clouds passed rapidly over the sky from the west. 
In the warm sunshine, the gorse on the hill behind them, and the grass 
on the pasture-land, sweetened the air. The wind blew fresh in from the 
sea ; and as the green waves broke white along the rocks beneath them, 
the brisk breeze carried it with a flavour of salt from the fine clouds of 
the spray. The Spring-time seemed to have given life and colour to the 
sea as well as to the land, for all the world was brilliant with the new 
brightness of the skies. 

*¢ And isn’t it first-rate,” said Master Harry, wishing to say something 
very pleasant to his companion, ‘‘ that Mr. Roscorla is having such fine 
weather on his way out? I am sure you would have been very anxious 
if there had been any storms about. I hope he will be successful ; he’s a 
good sort of fellow.” 

No one who was not acquainted with this young gentleman could 
have guessed at the dire effort he had to make in order to pronounce 
these few sentences. He was not accustomed to say formally civil things. 
He was very bad at paying compliments; and as for saying anything 
friendly of Mr. Roscorla, he had to do it with a mental grimace. But 
Wenna was very familiar with the lad and his ways. At another time 
she would have been amused and pleased to observe his endeavours to be 
polite; and now, if she hastened away from the subject, it was only 
because she never heard Mr. Roscorla’s name mentioned without feeling 
embarrassment and showing it. She murmured something about a hope 
that Mr. Roscorla would not find the voyage to Jamaica fatiguing; and 
then, somewhat hastily, drew her companion’s attention to another por- 
poise which was ‘showing itself from time to time outside the rocks. 

‘‘T wish Roscorla had made me your guardian in his absence,” said 
this blundering lad, who was determined to be on his best behaviour. 
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‘‘T quite agree with Mabyn that you overwork yourself in doing for other 
people what the lazy beggars ought to do for themselves. Oh, I know 
more than you think. I'd wake some of them up if I had the chance. 
Why, they look on you as a sort of special Providence, bound to rescue 
them at any moment. I was told only yesterday of old Mother Truscott 
having said to a neighbour, ‘ Well, if Miss Wenna won't help me, then 
the Lord’s will be done.’ ” 

‘‘ Oh yes, I know,” said his companion, with some impatience ; ‘‘ she 
is always saying that. I said to her the other day, when I got out 
of temper, ‘ Why, of course the Lord’s will will be done; you don’t 
suppose he wants your permission? But if you’d only look after your 
own house, and bestir yourself, and keep it smart, your husband wouldn’t 
go on as he does.’ There’s nothing I hate worse than that sort of pre- 
tended piety. Why, when Abiathar Annot’s boy died, I thought he’d be 
out of his senses with grief, and I went up to see if he was all right about 
the house, and to say a friendly word to him; and directly I went into the 
house he said to me, quite complacently, ‘ Well, Miss Rosewarne, you 
know we must bow to the will of the Lord, and accept his chastenings as 
mercies.’ ‘Oh,’ said I, ‘if you take it that way, I’ve no more to say,’ 
and I left the place. I don’t believe in all that sort of- a 

She suddenly stopped, recollecting to whom she was speaking. Were 
these proper confessions to be made to a young man who had such 
a godless hatred of parsons, and churches, and all good things; ‘and 
whose conversion to more respectable ways she had many a time wished 
to attempt? She dropped that subject; and Master Harry was so 
resolved to be proper and virtuous that morning, that he took no 
advantage of what she had said. He even, in an awkward fashion, observed 
that all pious people were not hypocrites ; one had to draw distinctions. 
Of course there were pious people who were really sincere. He hoped 
Miss Wenna would not suspect him of being so prejudiced as not to know 
that. Miss Wenna was a little inclined to smile, but she controlled her 
countenance; and Master Harry, having paid these ingenuous com- 
pliments to virtue and religion, rose with a frank sigh of relief, proposed 
that they should continue their walk up the hill, and was soon engaged in 
telling her—with a much gayer tone in his voice and with a return to his 
old impertinent carelessness—of some wild adventure in cliff-hunting 
which he and his faithful Dick had encountered together. 

They seemed to be in no great hurry, these two. It was a morning 
that invited to idleness. They chatted about all sorts of things, or were 
silent, with equal and happy indifference, he watching the sea-birds, she 
stooping from time to time to pick up some tiny flower of pale yellow or 
purple. In this fashion they made their way up to the summit of the 
cliffs, and there before them lay the great plain of the windy sea, and the 
long wall of precipice running down into the south-west, and the high and 
bleak uplands, marked by the square towers of small and distant churches. 
They struck across the fields to one of those churches—that which Master 
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Harry had been persuaded to visit. The place was now silent enough : 
two jackdaws sat on the slender weather-cock ; the sunlight was warm on 
the silvery grey tower, and on the long green grass in the churchyard, in 
which the first daisies of the spring had appeared. Then they went down 
through some narrow lanes towards the higher portion »f Eglosilyan ; 
and under the hedges were masses of pale primroses, and the purple 
blossoms of the ground-ivy, and the golden stars of the celandine. They 
drew hear some of the cottages ; and in the gardens the flowering currant 
was in bloom, and everywhere there was a scent of wallflower. They 
crossed the main thoroughfare of the village; it was empty but for the 
presence of a small boy, who, with a slate slung on one side and a bag 
made of carpet slung on the other, had apparently been sent home from 
school for some reason or other. The youthful scholar most respectfully 
took off his cap to Miss Wenna as she gave him a kindly greeting in 
passing. 

‘¢ They say all that is owing to you,” Trelyon remarked. 

‘¢ All what ?” 

*‘ The good manners of the people in this village. The women bob 
you a curtsey as you pass, the girls say good morning or good evening, 
the boys take off their caps, even if you are a perfect stranger. But you 
don’t suppose that happens in every village in Cornwall ? My mother was 
speaking about it only this morning.”’ 

Wenna was sufliciently surprised to know that she had got the credit 
of the courtesy shown to strangers by the Eglosilyan folks ; but even more 
surprised to learn that Master Harry had deigned to engage in conver- 
sation with his mother. He also seemed to be taking his first lessons in 
civility. 

‘¢ Oh,” she said, ‘‘ that boy. ought to pay me every attention to make 
up for his bad conduct. He was once a sweetheart of mine, and he 
deceived me. He sold me for sixpence.” 

She sighed. 

“Tt is true. He adopted me as his sweetheart, and every time I 
saw him he promised to marry me when he grew up. But there came a 
change. He avoided me, and I had to catch him, and ask him why. 
He confessed. I wasn’t his sweetheart any more. His elder brother, 
aged ten, I think, had also wanted me for a sweetheart, and he had a 
sixpence ; and sixpence was the price of a new sort of spinning-top that 
had just been put into the window at the Post-office; and the elder 
brother proposed to the younger brother to take the sixpence and buy the 
top, and hand me over. ‘ So yii baint my sweetheart anny mower,’ said 
that young gentleman, forgetting his good English in his grief. But I 
think he has a tender recollection of me even now.” 

‘‘T’d have thrashed the little brute for his meanness ifI had been 
you,” said her companion, in his off-hand way. 

**Oh no,” she answered, with a meek sarcasm; ‘‘ wasn’t he only 
doing as a child what grown-up .entlemen are said to do? When there 
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is money on the one hand and a sweetheart on the other, doesn’t the 
sweetheart suffer as a rule?” 

«« What can you know about it?’ he said bluntly. ‘In any case, 
you don’t run any danger. Mr. Roscorla is not likely to be tempted by 
bags of gold.” 

Mr. Roscorla—always Mr. Roscorla. Wenna, who crimsoned deeply 
at the slightest reference to the relations between herself and her absent 
lover, began to be somewhat angry with this thoughtless lad, who would 
continually introduce the name. What was his object in doing so? To 
show her that he never failed to remember her position, and that that 
was his excuse for talking very frankly to her, as he would have done to a 
sister ? Or merely to please her by speaking of one who ought to be very 
dear to her? She was not indebted to him for this blundering effort of 
kindness; and on any less cheerful morning might have visited him with 
one of those fits of formal politeness or of constrained silence with which 
young ladies are accustomed to punish too forward acquaintances. 

But Miss Wenna had it not in her heart to be reserved on this 
pleasent forenoon; she good-naturedly overlooked the pertinacious mis- 
takes of her companion; and talked to him—and to the flowers, and 
birds, and trees around her—with a happy carelessness until the two of 
them together made their way up to the Hall. Just as Master Harry 
opened the gate at the end of the avenue, and turned to let her through, 
he seemed for the first time to notice her dress. He made no scruple of 
stopping her for a moment to look at it. 

‘¢ Oh, I say, I wish you could get my mother to dress like you!” 

The burst of admiration was so genuine that Miss Wenna—being only 
a girl—was very much pleased indeed; and blushed a little, and 
would rather have passed on. There was nothing, indeed, remarkable 
about her costume—about the rough light grey dress with its touches 
here and there of blue, nor yet about the white hat with its forget-me- 
nots and big white daisies—except that it seemed to fit well a very pretty 
figure, and also that the blue suited the dark and clear complexion and 
the dark eyes and hair. 

“I’m sick of her stalking about the house in the guise. of a ghost— 
she all white, everything else black. I say, Wenna, don’t you think you 
could get her to dress like a human being ? ” 

‘¢ But if it is her wish, you ought to respect it.” 

‘¢ It’s only a craze,” he said, impatiently. 

‘It may seem so to you,” his companion said ; ‘‘but she has her own 
reasons for it, and they deserve your sympathy, even though they may not 
convince you. And you ought not to speak in that harsh way of one who 
is so very good and gentle, and who is so considerate towards you.” 

‘Oh, you always find excuses for people,” he said, roughly. “ Every- 
body should be considered, and respected, and have their fine feelings praised 
and coddled, according to you. Everybody is perfect, according to you.” 

“Oh dear, no,” she said, quite humbly. ‘‘ T know one or two people 
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whose conduct and habits, and their manners, too, might be very much 
improved indeed.” 

‘‘ I suppose you mean me ?”’ he said. 

“And if I did?” she said boldly. ~ “Don’t you think, when you 
want your mother to be just as you would have her to be, that she 
might turn round and say that there was a great deal more in you that 
she might wish to have altered? You know her manner of life is not 
necessarily wrong merely because you can’t understand it. As for 
yours——” 

‘¢ Go ahead! ” he cried, with a loud and suddenly good-natured laugh. 
‘‘ Heap up all my sins on my head! I’m getting used to be lectured now. 
Please Miss Puritan, would you like me to get a surplice and come and 
sing hymns in the choir ?”’ 

Miss Puritan did not answer. There was no look of annoyance on 
her face—only a certain calm reserve that told her companion that he had 
somehow wounded the friendly confidence that had sprung up between 
them during this pleasant morning ramble. And at this moment they 
reached the front of the Hall, where Mrs. Trelyon came forward to greet 
her visitor, so that Master Harry had no further opportunity just then 
of asking her whether he had offended her, and of making an apology. 
He listened for a few minutes to his mother talking to Wenna about that 
Sewing Club. He became impatient with himself, and vexed, for Wenna 
seemed in no wise to recognise his presence; and of course his mother 
did not ask his advice about the purchase of flannel. He tossed about 
the books on the table ; he teased an Angola cat that was lying before the 
fire until it tried to bite him, and then he put its nose into the water of a 
flower-vase. With the feather of a quill dipped in ink he drew a fox on 
one of the white tiles of the fireplace; and then he endeavoured to 
remove that work of art with the edge of a scarlet and gold footstool. 
These various occupations affording him no relief, he got up, stretched 
his legs, and said to his mother, 

‘‘ Mother, you keep her here for lunch. [ shall be back at two.” 

““C., but I can’t stay so long,” Wenna said, suddenly, “I know I 
shall be wanted at home.” 

**Oh no, you won't,” the young gentleman said, coolly, ‘‘ I know you 
won’t. Mabyn told me so. Besides, I am going down now to tell them 
you will be back at four.” 

And so he went away, but his walk down to the inn was not as 
pleasant as that roundabout ramble up to the Hall had been. 


CHAPTER XVIL 
ONLY A BASKET OF PRIMROSES. 


* Waar a busy life you must lead,” said Mrs. Trelyon, looking with a 
gentle wonder at the young lady before her. ‘‘ You seem to know how to 
do everything.” 
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Miss Wenna coloured a little, and said something about having had to 
help her mother for many years past. 

‘* And such a knowledge of the world as you have!” Mrs. Trelyon 
continued, unconsciously staring at the girl as if she were some strange 
phenomenon. ‘ Where did you get it?” 

‘That I am sure I have not got,’ Wenna said, brightening con- 
siderably, ‘‘ for the strangers who come to the inn of course don’t speak 
to me, except one or two of the very old ladies sometimes, and all they 
speak about is the scenery. But Mabyn and I read the remarks in 
the Visitors’ Book, and these are very amusing, especially the poetry that 
the young gentlemen write ; and indeed, Mrs. Trelyon, if one were to judge 
by that book, one would think that the world was very silly. The elderly 
gentlemen generally praise the cooking ; the elderly ladies generally say 
something nice about the cleanliness of the bed-rooms and the good 
attendance ; and the young ladies write about anything, recommending 
other visitors to go to particular places, or saying what they think of the 
Cornish peasantry. Iam sure they are all very good-natured to us, and 
say very nice things of the inn; but then it looks so silly. And the 
young gentlemen are far the worst—especially the University young 
gentlemen, for they write such stupid poetry and make such bad jokes. 
I suppose it is that the fresh air gives them very good spirits, and they 
don’t care what they say, and they never expect that their friends will see 
what they have written. I have noticed, though, that the walking gentle- 
men never write such things when they are leaving, for they are always too 
anxious about the number of miles they have to get over on that day, 
and they are always anxious, too, about the heels of their stockings. If 
you would like to see the book 4 

Wenna stopped. Mrs. Trelyon had been very good in extending a 
sort of acquaintance to her, and now proposed to help her in a way with 
her work. But she was going too far in expecting that this reserved and 
silent lady should become a visitor at the inn, or ixiterest herself in its 
commonplace affairs. At this moment, indeed, Mrs. Trelyon was so very 
much reserved, that she did not notice either Wenna’s tentative invita- 
tion or her embarrassment when she cut it short. 

‘‘T wish,” she said absently, showing what she had been thinking 
about, ‘‘ I wish you could get Harry to go to one of the Universities.” 

It was now Wenna’s turn to stare. Did the mother of that young 
gentleman seriously think that this stranger-girl had such an influence 
over him ? 

‘¢ Oh, Mrs. Trelyon,” Wenna said, ‘ how could I 7 

‘‘He would do anything for you,” the gentle lady said, with much 
simplicity and honesty. ‘‘He pays no attention to anything I say to 
him; but he would do anything for you. His whole manner changes 
when you are in the house. I think you are the only person in the 
world he is afraid of. And it was so good of you to get him to go to 
church.” 
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“‘T am sure it was not I,” said Wenna, getting rather afraid. 

‘¢ But I know,” said Mrs. Trelyon, quite affectionately, ‘‘ for I have 
seen everybody else try and fail. You see, my dear, you are in a pecu- 
liar position. You are young, and a pleasant companion for a young 
man; and as you are no relation of his he is courteous to you. And 
then, you see, your being engaged to be married enables him to speak 
freely to you and treat you as a friend, and I think, besides, you have 
acquired some means of keeping him in check, and having authority 
over him, and I am sure he would do more for you than for any one I 
know. As for me, I have never had any control over him; but he is at 
least civil to me when you are in the room.” 

Wenna rose. 

‘‘Mrs. Trelyon,”’ she said, ‘don’t you think it is a pity to stay 
indoors on such a beautiful morning? The air is quite mild and warm 
outside.” 

She was glad to get out. There was something in this declaration of 
her responsibility for the young man’s conduct which considerably 
startled and frightened her. It was all very well for her to administer 
an occasional sharp reproof to him when he was laughing and joking with 
herself and Mabyn, but to become the recognised monitress of so wild a 
pupil as Master Harry—to have his own mother appeal to her—that was 
quite a different affair. And on this occasion, when Mrs. Trelyon had 
got ashawl, and come outside with her guest, all her talk was about her 
son, and his ways, and his prospects. It was very clear that with all her 
lamentations over his conduct, Mrs. Trelyon was very fond of the 
young man, and was quite assured too that he had the brains to do 
anything he might be induced to undertake. Wenna listened in a vague 
way to all these complaints and speculations, and covert praises; she 
did not find her position so embarrassing in the open air as in that close 
drawing-room. They walked through the leafy alleys of the garden, 
unconsciously regarding the beautiful colour of the new spring flowers, 
and listening to the larks singing high up in the blue. From time 
to time, as they turned, they caught a glimpse of hills all a-blaze with 
gorse ; and near the horizon a long line of pale azure with a single white 
ship visible in the haze. On the other side of the valley a man was 
harrowing ; they could hear him calling to the horses, and the jingling of 
the chains. Then there was the murmur of the stream far below, where 
the sunlight just caught the light green of the larches. These, and the 
constant singing of the birds around them, were the only sounds that 
accompanied their talk, as they wandered this way and that by brilliant 
garden plots or through shaded avenues, where the air was sweet with the 
fresh scents of the opening summer. 

And at last they came back to the proposal that Wenna should try 
to persuade Master Harry to go to Oxford or Cambridge. 

‘«‘ But, Mrs. Trelyon,”’ the girl said earnestly, “I am quite sure you 
mistake altogether my relations with your son. I could not presume to 
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give him advice.- It would not be my place to do so even if we were on 
the footing of friends, and that, at present, is out of the question. Don’t 
you see, Mrs. Trelyon, that because Mr. Trelyon incoming about the inn 
was good-natured enough to make the acquaintance of my father, and to 
talk to us girls, it would not do for any of us to forget how we are 
situated. I don’t anyway—perhaps because I am proud—but, at all 
events, I should not presume on Mr. Trelyon’s good-nature. Don’t you 
see, Mrs. Trelyon ?” 

‘‘T see that you are a very practical, and sensible, and plain-spoken 
young lady,” her companion said, regarding her with a kindly look, ‘but 
I think you don’t do my son justice. It is not thoughtlessness that made 
him make your acquaintance. I don’t think he ever did a more prudent 
thing in his life before. And then, dear Miss Rosewarne, you must 
remember—if I may speak of such a thing—that you will soon be the 
wife of one of the very few friends we have about here; and you must 
excuse us if we claim you as a friend already, and try to take advantage 
of your friendship. Now, do you see that?” 

Wenna was not persuaded ; but she was, at all events, very pleased to 
see that occasionally Mrs. Trelyon could forget her brooding sentimental 
fancies and become, comparatively, bright and talkative. 

‘¢ Now will you say a word to him when he comes home for lunch?” 

“ Oh no, I can’t do that, Mrs. Trelyon,’’ Wenna said, “ it would be 
quite rude of me to do that. Besides, if you would not be displeased 
with me, Mrs. Trelyon, for saying so, I don’t think going to a Univer- 
sity would do him any good. I don’t think—I hope you won’t be vexed 
with me—that he has had sufficient schooling. And isn’t there an 
examination before you could get in? Well, I don’t know about that ; 
but I am quite sure that if he did get in, he would be too proud to put 
himself in competition with the other young men who were properly 
prepared for study, and he would take to boating, or cricket, or some such 
thing. Now, don’t you think, Mrs. Trelyon, he would be as well occupied 
in amusing himself here, where you might gradually get him to take an 
interest in something besides shooting and fishing? He knows far 
more things than most people fancy, I know that. My father says he 
is very clever and can pick up anything you tell him; and that he knows 
more about the management of an estate, and about the slate quarries, 
and about mining too, than people imagine. And as for me,” added the 
girl bravely, ‘‘I will say this, that I think him very clever indeed, and 
that he will make a straightforward and honourable man, and I should like 
to see him in Parliament, where he would be able to hold his own, I know.” 

‘‘ Oh, my dear!’ exclaimed Mrs. Trelyon, with a joyful face, ‘‘I am 
so grateful to you. I am so proud to know you think so highly of him. 
And won’t you say a word to him? He will do whatever you please.” 

But Miss Wenna had somehow been startled into that confession, and 
the sudden burst of honesty left her considerably ashamed and em- 
barrassed. She would not promise to intermeddle in the matter, what- 
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ever she had been induced to say about the future of the youngman. She 
stooped to pick up a flower to cover her confusion, and then she asked 
Mrs. Trelyon to be good enough to excuse her staying to lunch. 

“‘Oh no, I dare not do that,” Mrs. Trelyon said, ‘‘ Harry would pull 
the house down when he found I had let you go. You know we have no 
visitors at present, and it will be such a pleasure to have him lunch with 
me; he seldom does, and never at all if there are visitors. But really, 
Miss Rosewarne, it is so inconsiderate of me to talk always of him, as if 
you were as much interested as myself. Why the whole morning we 
have not said a word about you and all you are looking forward to. I do 
hope you will be happy. I am sure you will be, for you have such a 
sensible way of regarding things, and all is sure to go well. I must say 
that I thought Harry was a little more mad than usual when he first told 
me about that money ; but now I know you, I am very, very glad indeed, 
and very pleased that I could be of some little service to Mr. Roscorla for 
your sake.” 

The girl beside her did not understand ; she looked up with wondering 
eyes. 

‘“What money, Mrs. Trelyon ?”’ 

‘‘T mean the money that Harry got for Mr. Roscorla—the money, 
you know, for these Jamaica estates; is it possible Mr. Roscorla did not 
tell you before he left?” 

‘‘T don’t know anything about it, Mrs. Trelyon, and I hope you will 
tell me at once,’’ Wenna said, with some decision in her tone, but with a 
strange sinking at her heart. 

“You don’t know, then?’ Mrs. Trelyon said, with a sudden fear 
that she had been indiscreet. ‘Oh, it is nothing, a mere business 
arrangement. Of course, gentlemen don’t care to have these things 
talked over. I hope you won’t mention it, dear Miss Rosewarne ; I really 
thought you might have overheard them speaking of the matter.” 

Wenna said nothing. The soft dark eyes looked a little troubled, but 
that was all. And presently, up came young Trelyon, full of good spirits, 
and noise, and bustle ; and he drove his mother and Wenna before him into 
the house ; and hurried up the servants, and would open the wine himself. 
His mother checked him for whistling at Inncheon; his reply was to toss 
the leg of a fowl on to the hearthrug, where a small and shaggy terrier 
immediately began to worry it. He put the Angola cat on the table to see 
if it would eat some Cornish cream off his plate. His pigeons got to 
know of his being in the house, and came flying about the windows and 
walking jerkingly over the lawn; he threw up the window and flung them 
a couple of handfuls of crumbs. 

‘* Oh, Miss Wenna,” said he, ‘‘ would you like to see my tame fox ? 
Iam sure you would. Mather, you cut round to the stables and tell old 
Luke to bring that fox here—off you go—leave the claret this side.” 

** But I do not wish to see the fox; I particularly dislike Sexes," said 
Wenna with some asperity ; and- Mather was recalled. 
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Master Harry grinned to himself; it was the first time he had been 
able to get her to speak to him. From the beginning of luncheon she 
had sat almost silent, observing his vagaries and listening to his random 
talk in silence ; when she spoke it was always in answer to his mother. 
Very soon after luncheon she begged Mrs. Trelyon to excuse her going 
away; and then she went and put on her hat. 

“‘T’ll see you down to the inn,” said Master Harry, when she came 
out to the hall door. 

‘Thank you, it is quite unnecessary,” she said, somewhat coldly. 

‘‘Qh,” said he, *‘ you may be as nasty as you please, but I shall 
conquer you by my extreme politeness.” 

At another time she would have laughed at the notion of this young 
gentleman complimenting himself on his politeness; now, as she walked 
quietly down the gravelled path to the gate, she was very grave, and, 
indeed, took no notice of his presence. 

‘‘ Wenna,”’ said he, after he had shut the gate, and rejoined her, “ is 
it fair to make such a fuss about a chance word? I think you are very 
hard. I did not mean to offend you.” 

‘*‘ You have not offended me, Mr. Trelyon.” 

‘¢ Then why do you look so precious glum ?”’ 

She made no answer. 

‘‘ Now look here, be reasonable. Are you vexed because I called you 
Wenna? Or is it because I spoke about singing in the choir.” 

‘‘ No,” she said, simply, “I was not thinking of anything of that 
kind; and I am not vexed.” 

‘Then what is the matter ?” 

For another second or two she was silent, apparently from irresolu- 
tion; then she suddenly stopped in the middle of the road, and confronted 
him. 

“Mr. Trelyon,” she said, “is it true that you have given Mr. 
Roscorla money, and on my account ?” 

‘‘ No, it is not,” he said, considerably startled by her tone ; ‘‘I lent 
him some money—the money he wanted to take to Jamaica.” 

‘‘ And what business had you to do anything of the sort?” she said, 
with the shame in her heart lending a strangely unusual sharpness to her 
voice. 

‘¢ Well,” said the young man, quite humbly, ‘‘I thought it would be a 
service both to you and to him; and that there was no harm init. If he 
succeeds he will pay me back. It was precious silly of him to tell you 
anything about it; but still, Miss Wenna—you must see—now don’t be 
unreasonable—what harm could there be in it ?” 

She stood before him, her eyes cast down, her pale face a trifle 
flushed, and her hands clasped tight. 

‘‘ How much was it ?”’ she said in a low voice. 

‘‘ Now, now, now,” he said, in a soothing way, “don’t you make a 
fuss about it ; itis a business transaction; men often lend money to each 
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other—what a fool he must have been to have—I beg your pardon—”’ 
and then he stopped, frowning at his own stupidity. 

‘* How much was it ?” 

‘‘ Well, if you must know, five thousand pounds.” 

‘‘Five thousand pounds!” she repeated absently. ‘I am sure ny 
father has not so much money. ButI will bid you good-bye now, Mr. 
Trelyon.” 

And she held out her hand. 

“‘Mayn’t I walk down with you to the village?” said he, looking 
rather crestfallen. 

‘*No, thank you,” she said, quietly, and then she went away. 

Well, he stood looking after her for a few seconds. Now that her 
back was turned to him and she was going away, there was no longer any 
brightness in the fresh spring woods, nor any colour in the clear skies 
overhead. She had been hard on him, he felt; and yet there was no 
anger or impatience in his heart, only a vague regret that somehow he 
had wounded her, and that they were no longer good friends. He stood 
so for a minute or two, and then he suddenly set out to overtake her. 
She turned slightly just as he had got up. 

‘*Miss Wenna,”’ he said, rather shamefacedly, ‘‘I forgot to ask you 
whether you would mind calling in at Mrs. Luke’s as you go by. There 
is a basket of primroses there for you. I set the children to gather them 
about an hour ago; I thought you would like them.” 

She said she would; and then he raised his cap to her—looked at 
her just for one moment—and turned and walked away. Wenna called 
for the basket, and a very fine basket of flowers it was, for Mrs. Luke 
said that Master Harry had given the children sixpence a-piece to gather 
the finest primroses they could get, and everyone knows what Cornish 
primroses are. Wenna took away the flowers not paying any particular 
attention to them, and it was only when she got into her own room—and 
when she felt very much inclined to sit down and cry—that she noticed 
lying among the large and pale yellow primroses a bit of another flower 
which one of the children had, doubtless, placed there. It was merely a 
stalk of the small pink-flowered saxifrage, common in cottager’s gardens, 
and called in some places London-pride. In other parts of the country 
they tenderly call it None-so-pretty. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
CONFIDENCES. 


MEANWHILE, during the time that Wenna Rosewarne had been up at 
Trelyon Hall, her place in the inn had been occupied by a very hand- 
some, self-willed, and gay-hearted young lady, who had endeavoured, 
after a somewhat wild fashion, to fulfil her sister's duties. She had gone 
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singing through the house to see that the maids had put the rooms right ; 
she had had a fight with Jennifer about certain jellies; she had petted 
her mother and teased her father into a good humour, after which she 
went outside in her smart print dress and bright ribbons, and sat down 
on the bench of black oak at the door. She formed part of a pretty 
picture there ; the bright April day was still shining all around, on the 
plashing water of the mill, on the pigeons standing on the roof, and on 
the hills beyond the harbour, which were yellow with masses of furze. 
‘‘And now,” said this young lady to herself, ‘‘ the question is, can 
I become a villain? If I could only get one of the persons out of a 
story to tell me how they managed to do it successfully, how fine that 
would be! Here is the letter in my pocket—of course it has his address 
in it. I burn the letter. Wenna doesn’t write to him. He gets angry, 
and writes again and again. I burn each one as it comes; then he 
becomes indignant, and will write no more. He thinks she has forsaken 
him, and he uses naughty words, and pretends to be well rid of her. 
She is troubled and astonished for a time; then her pride is touched, and 
she won’t mention his name. In the end, of course, she marries a 
handsome young gentleman, who is really in love with her, and they are so 
very happy—oh, it is delightful to think of it! and then a long time after, 
the other one comes home, and they all find out the villain—that’s me— 


‘ but they are all quite pleased with the way it has ended, and they forgive 


me. How clever they are in stories to be able to do that!” 

She took a letter out of her pocket, and furtively looked at it. It bore 
a foreign postmark. She glanced round to see that no one had observed 
her, and concealed it again. 

‘‘ To burn this one is easy. But old Malachi mightn’t always let me 
rummage his bag; and a single one getting into Wenna’s hands would 
spoil the whole thing. Besides, if Wenna did not write out to Jamaica 
he would write home to some of his friends—some of those nice, cautious, 
inquiring clergymen, no doubt, about the Hall—to let him know; and 
then there would be a pretty squabble. I never noticed how the villains 
in the stories managed that ; I suppose there were no clever clergymen 
about, and no ill-tempered old postman like Malachi Lean. And oh! I 
should like to see what he says—he will make such beautiful speeches 
about absence, and trust, and all that; and he will throw himself on her 
mercy, and he will remind her of her engaged ring.” 

Mabyn laughed to herself—a quiet, triumphant laugh. Whenever she 
was very down-hearted about her sister’s affairs, she used to look at the 
gypsy-ring of emeralds, and repeat to herself— 

Oh, green’s forsaken 
And yellow’s forsworn; 


And blue is the sweetest 
Colour that’s worn ! 


—and on this occasion she reflected that perhaps, after all, it was scarcely 
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worth while for her to become a villain in order to secure a result that 
had already been ordained by Fate. 

‘“‘ Mab,”’ said her father, coming out to interrupt her reflections, and 
speaking in a peevishly indolent voice; ‘“ where’s Wenna? I want her 
to write some letters, and to go over to the Annots. Of course your 
mother’s ill again, and can’t do anything.” 

‘* Can’t I write the letters?’’ said Mabyn. 

‘‘You? you're only fit to go capering about a dancing academy. I 
want Wenna.” 

“Well, I think you might let her have one forenoon to herself,” 
Mabyn said, with some sharpness; ‘‘ she doesn’t take many holidays. 
She’s always doing other people’s work, and when they’re quite able to 
do it for themselves.” 

Mabyn’s father was quite insensible to the sarcasm; he said, in a 
complaining way,— 

** Yes, that’s sure enough ; she’s always meddling in other people’s 
affairs, and they don’t thank her for it. And a nice thing she’s done 
with those Annots. Why, that young Hannabel fellow was quite content 
to mind his own bit of farm like any one else until she put it into his 
head to get a spring-cart, and drive all the way down to Devonport 
with his poultry, and now she’s led him on so that he buys up the 
fish, and the poultry, and eggs, and butter and things from all the 
folks about him io sell at Devonport; and of course they’re raising their 
prices, and they'll scarcely deal with you except as a favour, they’ve got 
80 precious independent. And now he’s come to the Tregear farm, and 
if Wenna doesn’t interfere, they'll be contracting with him for the whole 
ofthe summer. There’s one blessed mercy, when she gets married she'll 
have to stop that nonsense, and have to mind her own business.” 

‘‘ Yes,” said Mabyn, with some promptitude, ‘‘ and she has been left 
to mind her own business pretty well of late.” 

‘* What's the matter with you, Mabyn?’’ her father carelessly asked, 
noticing at length the peculiarity of her tone. 

‘‘ Why,” she said, indignantly, ‘‘ you and mother had no right to let 
her go and engage herself to that man. You ought to have interfered. 
She’s not fit to act for herself—she let herself be coaxed over, and you'll 
be sorry for it some day.” 

“Hold your tongue, child,” her father said, ‘‘ and don’t talk about 
things you can’t understand. A lot of experience you have had! If 
Wenna didn’t want to marry him, she could have said so ; if she doesn’t 
want to marry him now, she has only to say so. What harm can there 
be in that ?” 

‘“‘Oh, yes; it’s all very simple,” the girl said to herself, as she rose 
and went away; ‘‘ very simple to say she can do what she pleases ; but 
she can’t, and she should never have been allowed to put herself in such 
a position, for she will find it out afterwards if she doesn’t now. It 
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seems to me there is nobody at all who cares about Wenna except me ; 
and she thinks I am a child, and pays no heed to me.” 

Wenna came in; Mabyn heard her go upstairs to her own room, and 
followed her. 

“Oh, Wenna, who gave you this beautiful basket of primroses ?”’ she 
cried, guessing instantly who had given them. ‘It is such a pretty 
present to give to any one!” 

‘‘ Mrs. Luke’s children gathered them,” Wenna said, coldly. 

‘¢ Oh, indeed ; where did the basket come from ? ” 

‘¢Mr. Trelyon asked them to gather me the primroses,’’ Wenna said 
impatiently ; ‘‘ I suppose he got the basket.” 

‘‘ Then it is his present ?”” Mabyn cried. ‘Oh, how kind of him! 
And see, Wenna—don’t you see what he has put in among the primroses ? 
Look, Wenna—it is a bit of None-so-pretty. Oh, Wenna, that is a mes- 
sage to you!” 

‘‘Mabyn,” her sister said, with a severity that was seldom in her 
voice, ‘‘ you will make me vexed with you if you talk such nonsense. 
He would not dare to do such a thing—why, the absurdity of it! AndI 
am not at all well-disposed towards Mr. Trelyon at this moment.” 

‘‘T don’t see why he shouldn’t,” said her sister humbly, and yet with 
a little inadvertent toss of the head; ‘‘everyone knows you are pretty 
except yourself, and there can be no harm in a young man telling you so. 
He is not a greater fool than anybody else. He has got eyes. He knows 
that everyone is in love with you—everyone that is now in Eglosilyan, 
anyway. He isa very gentlemanly young man. He is a great friend to 
you. I don’t see why you should treat him so.” 

Mabyn began to move about the room, as she generally did when she 
was a trifle excited and indignant, and inclined to tears. 

‘‘ There is no one thinks so highly of you as he does. He is more 
respectful to you than to all the people in the world. I think it is very 
hard and unkind of you.” 

‘But, Mabyn, what have I done?” her sister said. 

‘¢ You won't believe he sent you that piece of None-so-pretty. You 
wor take the least notice of his friendliness to you. You said you were 
vexed with him.” 

‘¢ Well, I have reason to be vexed with him,’’ Wenna said, and would 
willingly have left the matter there. 

But her sister was not to be put off. She coaxed for a few 
minutes, then became petulant, and affected to be deeply hurt; then 
assumed an air of authority, and said that she insisted on being told. 
Then the whole truth came out. Mr. Trelyon had been lending to Mr. 
Roscorla a sum of money witich he had no business to lend. Mr. 
Trelyon had somehow mixed her up with the matter, under the impres- 
sion that he was conferring a service on her. Mr. Trelyon had concealed 
the whole transaction from her, and, of course, Mr. Roscorla was silent 
also. And on the face of it Mr. Trelyon was responsible for Mr. Roscorla 
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going away from his native land to face all manner of perils, discomforts, 
and anxieties ; for without that fatal sum of money he might still have 
been living in peace and contentment up at Bassett Cottage. 

‘‘ Well, Wenna,” said the younger sister candidly, and with a 
resigned air, “I never knew you so unreasonable before. All you seem 
able to do is to invent reasons for disliking Mr. Trelyon, and I have no 
doubt you used him shamefully when you saw him this forenoon. You 
are all love and kindness to people who have no claim on you—to brats 
in cottages and old women, but you are very hard on people who | 
who respect you. And then,” added Miss Mabyn, drawing herself up, 
‘‘if I were to tell you how the story of that money strikes me, would it 
surprise you? Who asked Mr. Roscorla to have the money and to go 
away ? Not Mr. Trelyon Iam sure. Who concealed it ? Whose place 
was it to come and tell you—you who are engaged to him? If it comes 
. to that, I'll tell you what I believe, and that is that Mr. Roscorla went 
and made use of the regard that Harry Trelyon has for you to get the 
money. There!” 

Mabyn uttered the last words with an air which said, ‘‘7 will 
speak out this time, if I die for it.” But the effect on her sister was 
strange. Of course, she expected Wenna to rise up indignantly and 
protest against her speaking of Mr. Roscorla in such a way. She was 
ready to brave. her wrath. She fully thought they were entering on 
the deadliest quarrel that had ever occurred between them. 

But whether it was that Wenna was too much grieved to care what 
her sister said, or whether it was that these frank accusations touched 
some secret consciousness in her own heart, the elder sister remained 
strangely silent, her eyes cast down. Mabyn looked at her, wondering 
why she did not get up ina rage: Wenna was stealthily crying. And 
then, of course, the younger sister's arms were round her in a minute, 
and there was a great deal of soothing and tender phrases; and finally 
Mabyn, not knowing otherwise how to atone for her indiscretion, pulled 
out Mr. Roscorla’s letter, put it in Wenna’s hand, and went away. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
Tue First Messace Home. 


Wenna was glad to have the letter at that moment. She had been dis- 
tracted by all this affair of the money; she had been troubled and 
angry—with whom she could scarcely tell; but here was something that 
recalled her to a sense of her duty. She opened it, resolved to accept its 
councils and commands with all due meekness. For such kindness as he 
might choose to show, she would be grateful, and she would go back to 
her ordinary work more composed and cheerful, knowing that, whatever 
business affairs Mr. Roscorla might transact, her cdéncern was only to 
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remain loyal to the promises she had made, and to the trust which he 
reposed in her. 

And the letter was in reality a kind and friendly letter, written with a 
sort of good humour that did not wholly conceal a certain pathetic con- 
sciousness of distance and loneliness. It gave her a brief description of 
the voyage; of the look of the place at which he landed; of his meeting 
with his friends ; and then of the manner in which he would have to 
spend his time while he remained in the island. 

‘‘ My head is rather in a whirl as yet,” he wrote, “and I can’t sit 
down and look at the simple facts of the case—that every one knows how 
brief, and ordinary, and commonplace a thing a voyage from England to 
the West Indies is, and how, looking at a map, I should consider myself 
as only having run out here for a little trip. At present my memory is 
full of the long nights and of the early mornings, and of the immeasurable 
seas that we were always leaving behind, so that now I feel as if England 
were away in some other planet altogether, that I should never return to. 
It seems years since I left you at Launceston Station ; when I look back 
to it I look through long days and nights of water, and nothing but 
water, and it seems as if it must be years and years before I could see an 
English harbour again, all masts, and smoke, and hurry, with posters up 
on the walls, and cabs in the streets, and somewhere or other a railway- 
station where you know you can take your ticket for Cornwall, and get 
into your old ways again. But I am not going to give way to home- 
sickness ; indeed, my dear Wenna, you need not fear that, for, from all I 
can make out, I shall have plenty to look after, and quite enough to keep 
me from mooning and dreaming. Of course I cannot tell you yet how 
things are likely to turn out, but the people I have seen this morning are 
hopeful, and I am inclined to be hopeful myself, perhaps because the 
voyage has agreed with me very well, and has wonderfully improved my 
spirits. So I mean to set to work in good earnest, with the assurance 
that you are not indifferent to the results of it; and then, some day, when 
we are both enjoying these, you won't be sorry that I went away from 
you for a time. Already I have been speculating on all that we might do 
if this venture turns out well, for of course there is no necessity why you 
should be mewed up in Eglosilyan all your life, instead of feeling the 
enjoyment of change of scene and of interests. These are castles in the 
air, you will say, but they naturally arise in the mind when you are in 
buoyant health and spirits; and I hope, if I return to England in the 
same mood, you will become infected with my confidence, and add some 
gaiety to the quiet serenity of your life.” 

Wenna rather hurried over this passage; the notion that she might 
be enabled to play the part of a fine lady by means of the money which 
Harry Trelyon had lent to her betrothed was not grateful to her. 

‘‘T wish,”’ the letter continued, ‘‘ that you had been looking less grave 
when you had your portrait taken. Many a time, on the voyage out, I 
used to fix my eyes on your portrait, and try to imagine I was looking at it 
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in my own room at home, and that you were half a mile or so away from 
me, down at the inn in the valley. But these efforts were not successful, 
I must own; for there was not much of the quiet of Eglosilyan around 
you when the men were tramping on the deck overhead and the water 
chissing outside, and the engines throbbing. And when I used to take out 
your photograph on deck, in some quiet corner, I used to say to myself, 
‘Now I shall see Wenna just as she is to-day, and I shall know she has 
gone in to have a chat with the miller’s children, or she is reading out at 
the edge of Black Cliff; or she is contentedly sewing in her littie parlour.’ 
Well, to tell you the truth, Wenna, I got vexed with your photograph; I 
uever did think it was very good—now I consider it bad. Why, I think 
of you as I have seen you running about the cliffs with Mabyn, or romp- 
ing with small children at home, and I see your face all light and laughter, 
and your tongue just a little too ready to say saucy things when an old 
fogy like myself would have liked you to take care ; but here it is always 
the same face—sad, serious, and preoccupied. What were you thinking 
of when it was taken ? I suppose some of your protégés in the village 
had got into mischief.” 

‘‘Wenna, are you here?” said her father, opening the door of her 
room. ‘* Why didn’t Mabyn tell me? And a nice thing you've let us in 
for, by getting young Annot to start that business of going to Devonport. 
He’s gone to Tregear now.” 

‘I know,” Wenna said, calmly. 

“You know? And don’t you know what an inconvenience it will be 
to us; for of course your mother can’t look after these things, and she’ll 
expect me to go and buy poultry and eggs for her.” 

‘‘Oh no,”’ Wenna said, “all that is arranged. I settled it both witk 
the Annots and the Tregear folks six weeks ago. We are to have what- 
ever we want just as hitherto, and Hannabel Annot will take the rest.” 

‘*T want you to write some letters,” said Mr. Rosewarne, disappointed 
of his grumble. 

“‘ Very well,” said Wenna; and she rose and followed her father. 

They were met in the passage by Mabyn. 

‘¢ Where are you going, Wenna ?”’ 

*« She is going to write some letters for me,” said her father, impatient 
of interference. ‘‘ Get out of the way, Mab.” 

‘Have you read that letter, Wenna? No, youhaven’t. Why, father, 
don’t you know she’s got a letter from Mr. Roscorla, and you haven’t 
given her time to readit? She must gobackinstantly. Your letters can 
wait—or I'll write them. Come along, Wenna.” 

Wenna laughed, and stood uncertain. Her father frowned at first, but 
thought better of what he was about to say, and only remarked as he 
shrugged his shoulders and passed on— 

‘¢ Some day or other, my young lady, I shall have to cuff your ears. 
Your temper is getting to be just a little too much - me; and as for the 
man who may marry you, God help him!” 
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Mabyn carried her sister back in triumph to her own room, went inside 
with her, locked the door, and sat down by the window. 

‘¢T shall wait until you have finished,” she said; and Wenna, who 
was a little surprised that Mabyn should have been so anxious about the 
reading of a letter from Mr. Roscorla, took out the document again, and 
opened it, and continued her perusal. 

‘¢ And now, Wenna,”’ the letter ran, ‘‘I must finish ; for there are two 
gentlemen coming to call on me directly. Somehow I feel as I felt on 
sending you the first letter I ever sent you—that I have said nothing of 
what I should like to say. You might think me anxious, morbid, unrea- 
sonable if I told you all the things that have occupied my mind of late 
with regard to you; and yet sometimes a little restlessness creeps in that 
I can’t quite get rid of. It is through no want of trust in you, my dear 
Wenna—I know your sincerity and high principle too well for that. To 
put the matter bluntly, I know you will keep faith with me; and that 
when I get back to England, in good luck or in ill luck, you will be there 
to meet me, and ready to share in whatever fate fortune may have brought 
us both. But sometimes, to tell you the truth, I begin to think of your 
isolated position; and of the possibility of your having doubts which you 
can’t express to anyone, and which I, being so far away from you, cannot 
attempt to remove. I know how the heart may be troubled in absence— 
mistaking its own sensations, and fancying that what is in reality a longing 
to see some one is the beginning of some vague dissatisfaction with the 
relations existing between you. Think of that, dear Wenna. If you are 
troubled or doubtful, put it down. to the fact that I am not with you to 
give you courage ard hope. A girl is indeed to be pitied at such a time: 
she hesitates to confess to herself that she has doubts; and she is 
ashamed to ask counsel from her relatives. Happily, however, you have 
multifarious duties which will in great measure keep you from brooding ; 
and I hope you will remember your promise to give me a full, true, and 
particular account of all that is happening in Eglosilyan. You can’t tell 
how interesting the merest trifles will be to me. They will help me to 
make pictures of you and all your surroundings; and already, at this 
great distance, I seem to feel the need of some such spur to the imagina- 
tion. AsI say, I cannot appeal to your portrait—there is no life in it; 
but there is life in my mental portrait of you—life and happiness, and 
even the sound of your laughing. ‘Tell me all about Mabyn, who I think 
is rather jealous of me, of your mother and father, and Jennifer, and 
everybody. Have you any people staying at the inn yet ; or only chance- 
comers. Have the Trelyons returned ?—and has that wild schoolboy 
succeeded yet in riding his horse over a cliff?” 

And so, with some few affectionate phrases, the letter ended. 

‘‘ Well?” said Mabyn, coming back from the window. 

‘Yes, he is quite well,” Wenna said, with her eyes grown distant, as 
though she were looking at some of the scenes he had been describing. 

‘‘T did not ask if he was well,” Mabyn said. ‘I asked what you 
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thought of the letter. Does he say anything about the borrowing of that 
money ?” 

*¢ No, he does not.” 

‘* Very well, then,’ Mabyn said, sharply. ‘‘ And you blame Mr. Trelyon 
for not telling you. Does a gentleman tell anybody when he lends money ? 
No; but a gentleman might have told you that he had borrowed money 
from a friend of yours, who lent it because of you. But there’s nothing 
of that in the letter— of course not—only appeals to high moral principles, 
I suppose, and a sort of going down on his knees to you that you mayn’t 
withdraw from a bargain he swindled you into , 

“‘ Mabyn, I won’t hear another word! This is really most insolent. 
You may say of me what you please; but it is most cruel—it is most 
unworthy of you, Mahyn—to say such things of anyone who cannot 
defend himself. And I won’t listen to them, Mabyn—let me say that 
once and for all.” 

‘‘ Very well, Wenna,” the younger sister said, with two big tears 
rising to her eyes, as she rose and went to the door. ‘* You can quarrel 
with me if you please—but I’ve told you the truth—and there’s those 
who love you too well to see you made unhappy ; but I suppose I am to 
say nothing more——”’ 

And she went ; and Wenna sat down by the window, thinking, with a 
sigh, that it seemed her fate to make everybody miserable. She sat there 
for a long time with the letter in her hand; and sometimes she looked at 
it ; but did not care to read it over again. The knowledge that she had 
it was something of a relief; she would use it as a talisman to dispel 
doubts and cares when these came into her mind; but she would wait 
until the necessity arose. She had one long and argumentative letter to 
which she in secret resorted whenever she wished to have the assurance 
that her acceptance of Mr. Roscorla had been a right thing to do; here 
was a letter which would exorcise all anxious surmises as to the future 
which might creep in upon her during the wakeful hours of the night. 
She would put them both carefully into her drawer, even as she put a bit 
of camphor there to keep away moths. 

So she rose, with saddened eyes and yet with something of a lighter 
heart ; and in passing by the side-table she stopped—perhaps by inad- 
vertence—to look at the basket of primroses which Harry Trelyon had 
sent her. She seemed surprised. Apparently missing something, she 
looked around and on the floor, to see that it had not fallen ; and then 
she said to herself, ‘‘ I suppose Mabyn has taken it for her hair.” 
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